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Editorial Comment 


The publication of a professional journal which 
would be a distinctive credit to Phi Delta Kappa, 
and which would be representative of the broad 
interests found in the membership of the frater- 
nity, has long been the goal of Phi Delta Kappa. 
How well the goal has been realized is a judg- 
ment to be made by the thousands of members 
who have read it through the years. Its character 
and its emphasis and, to a certain extent, its 
policy, have changed from time to time, but 
always it has tried to be of maximum service to 
its readers. The Board of Directors of Phi Delta 

pa is also the editorial board of the magazine. 
The Board has changed in personnel every two 
years. The editorship has changed from time to 
time over the years. With each change, an attempt 
to improve the magazine has been the order of 
the day, and rightly so. We are about to enter 
anew phase of the PHt DELTA KaPPAN. 

The resignation of R. L. Hunt was announced 
in the October issue. For two months, the search 
for an editor was pressed with vigor. Chapters, 
Deans, and the Bureau of Appointments in each 
institution where we have a chapter were en- 
couraged to make nominations. In addition, the 
officers of Phi Delta Kappa and the editorial 
consultants were constantly on the lookout for 
prospects. The first concern of the Board of 
Directors was the preparation of a statement of 
general qualifications which would identify the 
kind of a man sought for the position and serve 
as criteria for evalvating applicants. From the 
larger list of applicants, eight were selected as 
fully qualified. The four who seemed to “‘rate”’ 
highest of this group were then invited to Chicago 
for an interview with a committee of the board 
and the editorial consultants. Any one of the four 
men interviewed could have been chosen with 
credit to Phi Delta Kappa. Professional prepara- 
tion and experience, availability, wide acquaint- 
ance in our colleges and universities, and com- 
plete familiarity with every technical aspect of 
publishing won the appointment for Logan M. 
Anderson (Zeta 292). 

Editor Anderson is now at work preparing 
copy for the December issue of the magazine, 
Planning for future issues, and, in general, be- 
coming familiar with the resources, policies, and 
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procedures related to his new task. In the prepara- 
tion of this issue, the Executive Secretary has had 
the benefit of assistance given by Mr. Anderson 
and by Floyd Goodier, who was able to spend 
several weeks in the office on a per diem basis. 

While there is an accumulated body of copy 
on hand for succeeding issues of the magazine, 
some of which is now in type, there is need for 
additional copy. Mr. Anderson has expressed a 
desire for manuscripts written expressly for the 
Put DELTA KAPPAN in the areas of educational 
philosophy, educational psychology, research, ad- 
ministration and supervision, and in the various 
subject matter fields, the latter to be written 
with emphasis upon the administrative aspects of 
the problems presented. Acceptable copy will be 
retained for use as desired by the editor and copy 
which cannot be used will be returned to the 
author without undue delay. Plans are being 
developed for the preparation of several special 
issues, particularly in the areas of interest repre- 
sented by the four commissions currently spon- 
sored by Phi Delta Kappa. The editor will wel- 
come suggestions for other special issues espe- 
cially if accompanied by statement of purpose and 
comprehensive outline of topics to be incorpor- 
ated under the general theme of the issue. 

Beginning with the December issue of the 
magazine, Logan Anderson will be Editor-in- 
Chief of the PHt DELTA Kappan. We ask for 
him your wholehearted support, cooperation, and 
constructive criticisms. An editor cannot werk 
effectively in a vacuum. This is your magazine 
and your cooperation in making it a better maga- 
zine will be most welcome. Each manuscript 
received is read with care. It may be rejected. 
But, nevertheless, it has served a useful purpose. 
In rejecting a manuscript, the editor says, in effect, 
that every article used must be better than it, 
and thus the standard of content is elevated.— 
P. M. C. 


The annual luncheon sponsored by Phi Delta 
Kappa in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the A.A.S.A. has been, traditionally, a Tuesday 
luncheon. Because of many conflicting Tuesday 
luncheons, Phi Delta Kappa will have its lunch- 
eon on Monday, February 16, at the Traymore. 





The Chances for Peace 


By ERWIN C. CANHAM 


W 7 ® ALL WANT to know the chances for 

peace. Nobody can be sure of the answer. 
My own conclusion, based on the concrete points 
I shall discuss, is that we have a very real chance 
to prevent war, but that we face a protracted 
period of uncertainty, calling for the utmost 
national and international alertness, calmness, 
common sense, mutual tolerance, sacrifice, and an 
awakening to the basic spiritual values upon 
which survival depends. The worst mistake of 
all is to assume fatalistically that war is inevitable. 
Our destiny can be in our hands, under God, 
and we are not the helpless prisoners of events. 

Let us first ask whether time is now working 
for us, or for the communists. And to answer 
that question, let us try to strike a current balance 
sheet of the cold war. What, during the last five 
years have the communists tried most vigorously 
to prevent? I submit the following list: 

1. Rearmament of the West. This is the most 
direct reply to Moscow and its satellites. It is 
steadily and effectively coming into being. It is 
the strongest possible physical answer to com- 
munism’s world purposes. It is the barricade, 
albeit temporary, behind which the true founda- 
tions of peace can be laid. Rearmament is the 
greatest single defeat suffered by Moscow. 

2. The North Atlantic Alliance. This firm de- 
fensive alliance is the outward expression and 
commitment of the West against communism’s 
aggressive threats. It is a continuing fact, and 
offers machinery through which the nations’ de- 
termination to resist communism can be imple- 
mented. It is of the utmost potential importance. 

3. The Pacific Alliance and the Restoration of 
Japan. We have partly equalled in the Pacific 
the achievement of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
More important, we have kept Japan out of the 
arms of communism, and have reached the point 
where it can become a powerful ally against 
communism and a peaceful, progressive force. 

4. West German Republic. We have kept part 
of Germany out of communist hands, and have 
brought into being a pro-democratic state which 
can progress toward self-defense and economic 
restoration just as fast as these steps can be 
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* Erwin C. Canham is Editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts. 


safeguarded against resurgent militarism. (Ger. 
many and Japan are the two greatest prizes com- 
munism could have hoped to win, by virtue of 
their great industrial and technological power, 
We have prevented these victories. ) 

5. Defense of Berlin. The heroic and effective 
Berlin air lift, plus more recent firmness in the 
face of Russian pressure, have prevented the fall 
of Berlin, which is a deep entry point in com & 
munism’s flank and a bastion of freedom. Its 
significance as a show-window of democrary in 
the midst of tyranny is very great. 

6. Economic Recovery. The Marshall Plan may 
not have made sure and positive the economic 
strength of the West, but it has certainly done a 
great deal. At the very least, it has prevented 
collapse of the West, and thus been an effective 
barricade against communism. It has prevented 
what the men in the Kremlin confidently ex 
pected: prostration and chaos in Western Europe. 

7. Independent Jugoslavia. Tito’s breach in the 
united front of world communism probably dis- 
tresses Moscow as much as any other factor. We 
cannot claim credit for it, although we ate 
effectively helping Tito remain independent. We 
need not overlook or excuse the fact that he and 
his country are communist to welcome this break 
between allies, for where there has been one 
break there could be others. 

8. Pro-Allied Greece and Turkey. One of 
Russia’s first postwar objectives was to capture 
Greece, intimidate Turkey, and thus dominate 
the Western Mediterranean and Europe's high- 
way to the East. The defense of Greece and 
Turkey was one of our first great successes in the 
cold war, and it remains of major importance. 

9. Weakening of Communist parties through 
out Europe. All the evidence is that communism 
is substantially weaker nearly everywhere than tt 
was in 1946. There are still major dangers—big 
minority parties—in France and Italy, but serious 
dangers have been averted and the tide is running 
in the right direction. 
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10. Resistance in Korea. At the very least, we 
prevented communism from achieving an easy 
victory in Korea. At the most, we took the stand 
which may have altered all postwar history and 
established the effective possibility of collective 
security. But much depends on future events in 
Korea before we add up the score. The warning 
we have had, the experience we have gained, 
are of greatest value. 

11. Revision of UN procedures virtually elim- 
inating the veto. The strengthening of the UN 
Assembly so as to get around the Big Power veto 
in the Security Council may make the UN a 
valuable, powerful piece of machinery. At least 
a major flaw has been nullified. 

12. Stiffening resistance to communism in 
Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, Philippines. South- 
east Asia is a very rich prize, in some ways more 
valuable than Korea. We are far more able to 
hold it today than a year ago. It was obviously 
on the communist timetable for early conquest. 
Presently the chances for successful defense 
are great. 

13. Economic Strength of the United States. 
The Kremlin always insisted our economy would 
collapse. It has not—though our inflationary 
problems are great—and we are producing more 
today than ever before in peace-time. The Amer- 
ican economy remains the principal anchor to 
anti-communist power. 

14. Unrest in Communist States. There is.much 
evidence that only the most rigid and merciless 
of police control and repression hold the sat- 
ellite states in line, and keep the Russian people 
disciplined. Evidently this incipient unrest is 
growing steadily, and is a powerful deterrent to 
wat by the Soviet Union. 

Against such successes of the West, must be 
listed one gigantic and tragic failure: the loss 
of China. The fall of Chiang Kai-shek on the 
Asiatic mainland, and the riveting of communist 
shackles on the people of China is a great his- 
toric set-back. It is our principal postwar defeat. 

And there should also be listed a number of 
setious troubles which are largely brought on 
by our own confusion, inaction, or ineffective- 
ness. Possibly the loss of China should be added 
to this list too. But I also refer to: 

1. U. $. Inflation. We have made our rearma- 
ment task infinitely more difficult and costly, 
and have put our economy under grave strain, 


by not curbing inflation. Bernard M. Baruch and 
others who are hardly to be described as New 
Dealers or Socialists, warned us that only firm 
and extensive controls—however much we may 
deplore them—could prevent the tragedy of in- 
flation. We were unwilling to go far enough in 
the direction of control, largely because—with 
much reason—we distrusted a too-powerful fed- 
eral government. It was, of course, not possible 
to avoid inflation by greater freedom, since the 
task of building armaments took too many goods 
out of consumer-supply while adding to pur- 
chasing power. The situation could only be met 
by steps we were unwilling to take, and now we 
are paying the price. The dangers of too great 
control would also have entailed a tragically 
high price. 

2. U. S. Political Confusion and Bitterness. 
As we approach the twentieth year of national 
control of one political party, the atmosphere 
naturally becomes embittered, weary, and mud- 
died. Neither the Administration nor the oppo- 
sition, in my opinion, has presented an effective 
and convincing program to the people. Both 
parties are deeply divided within themselves. 
Moreover, we face—rare in modern American 
experience—the problem of treason through com- 
munist infiltration. This appalling fact has 
opened the door to reckless charges, character 
assassination, and political abuse. We have also 
had a decline in public morals, the corrosive 
effect of graft and corruption and petty as well 
as major crime. All these things are very dam- 
aging to our strength and sanity. They are major 
assets for communism. 

3. Dangers in Iran. Through ineffectiveness, 
communist action, and the heritage of selfish 
imperialism, we have reached a major crisis in 
the heart of the world’s richest petroleum re- 
serves. Whether we can rectify the mistakes of 
the past, and restore a good position in Iran—as 
well as other mid-eastern countries—remains to 
be seen. This is a big job of unfinished business. 

4. Unrest through the Arab world. Part of this 
same picture is the chaos which threatens to be- 
come greater at any time throughout the Arab 
world. From Cairo to Iran these ancient lands 
are in danger of governmental collapse. Many 
of the mid-eastern peoples desperately need the 
advantages of modern technology. Many of them 
are among the most needy “have-nots’’ of the 
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globe. They are bitterly resentful. The establish- 
ment of Israel enhanced the bitterness. The Arab 
grievances are many, and must somehow be 
healed if the Arabs are to go forward in the orbit 
of the free, democratic world. 

These are a few of the items which can be 
listed in a balance sheet of the cold war. They 
add up to the conclusion that communism has 
failed on a score of fronts, has succeeded only 
on a few. I believe there is every reason to feel 
that time is now working on our side, and will 
increasingly do so in the future unless we make 
foolish mistakes. Had the Russians been willing 
or determined to make total war on the West, 
surely they would have done so long before 
now. At least, that seems a reasonable deduction 
from the evidence. But none of us can confi- 
dently estimate the factors which might run 
through the thinking of the men in the Kremlin. 

Consider, however, the alternatives for them: 
On the one hand is a very problematical war, 
possible a suicidal risk. On the other hand is a 
type of coexistence and consolidation within 
their own territories which might lead to great 
stability and strength, though not to aggression 
and conquest. They have rich areas under their 
control, and if they concentrated on peaceful 
internal development they might count on a 
rich and profitable future. Indeed, they might 
calculate that their world purposes are better to 
be achieved through internal development, and 
disarming soft words, than through the obvious 
failures of their past truculence. 

In sum, this balance-sheet summary reveals 
that, in a very exact sense, the anti-Communist 
forces have won the cold war, but that this is 
far from enough to ensure peace. As our arma- 
ment grows stronger, as the Western alliance 
becomes more organic and effective, the need is 
to turn the emphasis to more fundamental guar- 
antees of peace. These rest, first and foremost, 
on a better understanding of America’s role in the 
world, by Americans and by citizens of other 
lands alike. The massive misunderstanding of the 
United States in the Arab world and in much of 
Asia is a danger signal. 

Americans must make clearer to other nations 
and peoples the fact that our significance does 
not rest on militarism or materialism but upon 
a better concept of man in his relationship to the 
state and to the spiritual values on which true 


stability rests. We need a declaration of moral 
purposes. I have urged that President Truman 
should call together a commission of the ten most 
representative and respected Americans. These 
men and women, it seems to me, should draft 
a declaration of moral purposes directed—at this 
particular time—to the people of the Middle 
East but applicable to all people. Our commit. 
ment to the principle of self-government and free 
government of all mankind should be empha 
sized. Our freedom from imperialist ambitions 
should be affirmed. Our genuine and deep 
seated good-will toward the aspirations and hopes 
of others should be declared. Our willingness 
to help them help themselves should be made 
increasingly plain. 

The intent and purpose of the world alliance 
against communism is freedom for all. This isa 
moral purpose, rising out of the long history of 
man’s struggle toward higher things. It is liber- 
ating and revolutionary in the high and tradi- 
tional sense of that word. This is America’s com- 
mitment and meaning to mankind, but we must 
proclaim it clearly and concretely, and we must 
prove it in action, if we are not to lose the 
crucial battle for the minds of men. Supported 
by the physical fact of rearmament, we need to 
wage this war on the new-old front. We can win 
it, but we have scarcely begun to fight. 

But for the long-range future, the United 
States and its friends in the world must achieve 
still greater successes. All that has come about 
in the past five years is on a rather temporary 
basis. It is shored up by armaments and by physi- 
cal power alone. These are needful in a troubled 
world, but they are not the basis of true and 
lasting peace. That can be achieved only in the 
hearts and minds of men. 

And so we must set ourselves toward the 
ever new, ever old task of spiritual awakening 
and more adequate living of the truths we know. 
This is a very practical and concrete policy. For 
communism’s chief weapon is its insidious pene 
tration into the thinking of mankind, and its 
promises of better things expressed to the hungty 
and homeless of the world. We myst prove to 
mankind not simply that communism’s promise 
are specious, but that the free system offers af 
effective and potent way for all peoples to go 
forward. 

(Continued on Page 56) 





Education and National Strength 
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SALUTE the Association,’ moving now into 
I its centennial program of action culminating 
in 1957. The NEA has always impressed me as 
being a truly American organization, one which 
exemplifies the best in the democratic tradition. 
The meetings of teachers in localities all over 
the country closely approach that ideal of democ- 
racy, the town meeting. 

And now, I would like to speak about the 
relationship between education and our national 
strength. One tenet i would lay down at the 
start, that American education and American 
military preparations are parallel rather than 
competitive programs leading to national strength. 
The opposite view of this, and the one most 
generally held, is that whatever goes into train- 
ing for military pursuits necessarily comes out 
of training for civilian pursuits. 

I believe that military and governmental lead- 
ets, building the military strength of the Nation, 
have an identical set of convictions concerning 
education; and that goals based upon these con- 
victions are common to both civilian and military 
educators and trainers. In order to explore this 
belief let me first state the job that is before us. 

As announced by the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, the National Defense Program consists 
of the following major elements: 

1. Maintenance of armed forces at approxi- 
mately 3.7 million service men and women. 

2. Production of military equipment and ma- 
teriel for this armed force to provide a reserve 
supply of key equipment sufficient to meet the 
first year’s needs of full mobilization, and to 
assist other free nations to build up their military 
strength. 

3. Expansion of specialized manpower and 
productive capacity to support high levels of both 
military and civilian production. 

4. Aid in the maintenance of a vigorous civil- 
ian economy for an increasing population. 

Under this program for national defense, the 
major shortage is in manpower. For this reason, 


*An address delivered before the Educational Conference 
serving the inauguration of William G. Carr as Executive 
Secretary, NEA, October 12-13, 1952. 


By FRANK PACE, JR. 


* Frank Pace, Jr. is Secretary of the Army, 
and formerly Director of the Bureau of the 
Bud get. 


programs which are designed to eliminate this 
bottleneck should be given high priority and 
should be the focus of our partial, and later, if 
ever necessary, our full mobilization efforts. 

There are two major methods of alleviating our 
manpower shortage; one of these is to increase 
the effectiveness of American manpower, and 
the other is to identify and then to build up 
potential allies who can add to it. 

The major resource we have to accomplish 
both of these objectives is the American educa- 
tional system. Only through education can we 
improve our ways of working with allies, and 
only through the development of the individual 
can we secure the qualitative capabilities which 
are the substitutes for what appears to be a 
permanent quantitative shortage. 

Several years ago, and before Korea, while 
serving as Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
I spoke before a conference of school people and 
mentioned the quickening of public interest in 
our schools. Since World War II other groups 
have joined educators to give emphasis to the 
equalization of educational opportunities and the 
further improvement of the American educational 
program and facilities. 

At that conference in 1949, I said: 


“Abroad, we face the paradoxes of a resurgent 
nationalism and the hope of peace; rearmament and 
the search for international cooperation. At home, we 
face a complicated, technological, and delicately bal- 
anced economy. The billions we spend for physical 
defense will be wasted if our children and youth are 
not trained to deal adequately with the problems of 
new specifications and new social and political re- 
quirements. 

“We can only achieve the greatest national capa- 
city for the development of our total resources if our 
investment in education reaches a proper balance 
with our investment in non-human resources.” 

These words are equally applicable today. 
Events of the last several years have fortified the 
beliefs I hold and have expressed, during my in- 
cumbencies in several federal offices, concerning 
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the vital importance of education in our national 
life, particularly in the qualitative development 
of our manpower. 

First, let me examine with you the problem of 
improving individual effectiveness within our 
own manpower pool, and then the program for 
supplementing this pool by adding those who may 
be allied with us. 

We are the beneficiaries of a greatly increased 
industrial productivity, a direct dividend from 
our educational and training system. This produc- 
tivity is now accelerating and this is essential to 
our national strength. 

The Armed Forces are concerned particularly 
with increasingly productive use of the individual 
soldier, sailor and airman, the women in the 
Armed Forces, and the million civilians who work 
for us. These must be trained in the amazingly 
complex instruments of modern war. Hundreds 
of thousands of men must learn specialized tech- 
nical skills such as those involved in cryptography, 
radiological defense, camouflage, firing control, 
ballistics, accounting, to name but a few. To se- 
cure these specialists, the Army builds upon prior 
intellectual development of its recruits. Four 
months of basic combat training is done for the 
most part in the field, but specialist training is 
necessarily done in classrooms and laboratories. 

The Army spends a great deal of its time in 
on-duty training and also emphasizes a vast off- 
duty program. It maintains 350 educational cen- 
ters, 200 of them overseas. Group study classes 
are formed wherever possible, and at all times 
and places individual study is encouraged. Ma- 
terials for this work come from the United States 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, 
which now offers 350 courses. The Army Centers 
also give tests to measure educational progress and 
360,000 were administered in 1951. Overseas 
USAFI’s are maintained in Europe, Japan, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 

More than 90 accredited American colleges and 
universities provide resident evening classes to 
soldiers on or near military installations in this 
country and overseas. The University of Mary- 
land currently offers courses in 70 different in- 
stallations in Europe and North Africa, with 62 
of its own staff members overseas. About 5,000 
servicemen, and State Department and Depart- 
ment of Defense civilians are now enrolled in 
University of Maryland courses. Louisiana State 
University has seven centers in the Caribbean 


area with more than 700 servicemen enrolled, 
The University of California operates thirty-five 
centers in Japan, Guam, Okinawa, the Philippines 
and Korea, with 1,118 servicemen and 19 instruc. 
tors. The University of Hawaii and the University 
of Alaska offer comparable opportunities in their 
territories. 

The accomplishments of the Troop Information 
and Education Program last year are impressive, 
There was a total cumulative active enrollment of 
519,417. Over 151,000 course completions were 
recorded in correspondence, group study, and 
civilian school evening classes. These completions, 
measured by valid test instruments, enabled 30,- 
541 students to complete the fifth grade, 5,663 
to complete the eighth grade, 43,866 to complete 
high school level GED tests. And 7,888 com- 
pleted the GED tests recognized for Army 
advancement and by a great number of civilian 
colleges and universities as being equivalent to 
one year of college. 

Here we come to our second great manpower 
problem, and the importance of education in its 
solution; that is, to add to the number of and to 
increase the effectiveness of our allies. 

To develop our allies into effective fighting 
forces requires a complex program of cooperation 
with them. At times we are called upon to im- 
prove their productive capacities, to assist them 
in stability of government, to bring about an 
interchange of materials, to train their military 
forces, and to do many other things for which 
we do not yet have sufficient, trained manpower. 
Activities such as these require skills of a high 
order and men who are creative and resource 
ful beyond earlier standards. 

As an instance of our work with allies, let us 
take Korea. Our primary job there is combat, and 
as you know our fighters are highly skilled and 
each one is as effective as several of the present 
enemy. This is due in part to superior firepower 
and in part to superior individual competence. 

In addition to these skilled fighting men, many 
specialists are needed in support of the front 
line and in the continuing operation of the coun- 
try itself. Individual Americans guide the econ- 
omy of that nation, they supervise the internal 
police forces, they operate the transportation, they 
train the Korean population in maintenance and 
support activities. 

Were you to visit Korea you would find Amer: 
icans who are writing newspapers, hiring and 
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supervising civilian work gangs, mapping and 
surveying, teaching the English language, operat- 
ing X-ray equipment, and carrying on a thou- 
sand other complex activities. These things they 
can do only because they were taught to do them 
over a ten or fifteen year period, or more, by 
our civilian and military educational systems op- 
erating jointly. All of these activities are essen- 
tials which must be performed by Americans and 
other UN personnel if the Republic of Korea is 
to be developed to carry its own burden of de- 
fense against external and internal foes. 

In similar fashion we must interact with allies 
all over the world in order to maintain a man- 
power pool sufficient to make an approach to the 
numbers available to the Communists. The pur- 
suits that Americans are guiding in Korea are like- 
wise carried on in many other parts of the world. 
Hardly a single country can be mentioned, out- 
side the Iron Curtain, wherein Americans are 
not, upon invitation, occupying key managerial or 
advisory roles. In many countries we have many, 
many specialists. 

Successful operation of our international pro- 
grams will have two great effects: it will increase 
our world-wide strength; it will decrease the 
burden which is at present upon us. 

Advances in our relationship with our allies 
and more effective use of our manpower are im- 
perative for our way of life. To do our best, 
obviously we must concentrate on the field of 
ideas. There is one best source for ideas and that 
is an educated populace. 

The interdependence of education and military 
strength in our nation is so apparent to me that 
I wonder where any contrary idea may have de- 
veloped. I suppose that under military dictator- 
ship, and this is a form of government all too 
common in the history of man, armies were 
formed by assembling men, stripping them of 
individuality, and then training them to operate 
as automatons. Under such a system of military 
operation, learning was thought to spoil the 
soldier. It was believed easier to brutalize an ig- 
horant man than a smart one. 

Historically, also, there have been economies 
in which resources assigned to military develop- 
ment necessarily had to be taken from essential 
civilian pursuits, such as education. In such in- 
stances educators naturally considered that their 
activities were directly competitive with military 
development. 


The hard, cold facts indicate that we are ac- 
tually in a race with the Communists to improve 
the quality of manpower. The newly-announced 
five-year plan for Russia seems to place consider- 
able emphasis upon schooling. We know that 
already there has been developed a comprehensive 
technological school program based largely upon 
the effective German system. 

If, as it appears, we are in an educational race 
with our potential enemies, it behooves us to 
stay ahead, lacking as we are in sheer numbers 
of people. We deceive ourselves when we as- 
sume that American science, American know-how 
and American education are so far ahead of other 
powers that we can take this lead for granted. For 
while we may still be ahead in these, the gap 
may be closing. This, we cannot permit. 

Let me cite just two instances of hazard: 

First, a costly percentage of our young people 
are illiterate at maturity. This is evidence of the 
inadequate support which has been the lot of 
many public schools throughout our country. One 
expensive result of this is that one out of every 
ten men now entering the Army is unfitted to 
make the best use of his basic military training. 
Clearly, it is more costly and less efficient to delay 
elementary education for these men until they 
are in uniform, and this cost results in a weakened 
national strength. 

The second instance has to do with science 
and technology. We entered World War II with 
considerable confidence in our technological po- 
tential and this was borne out. Now, however, 
we risk overconfidence in this respect, since Amer- 
ican scientists are no longer certain of their lead. 
Indeed evidence is appearing that the Communists 
have made tremendous strides in laboratory de- 
velopment, research programs, and generally in 
their scientific potential. 

One thing is certain; we need no less emphasis 
upon our educational system than in the past. 
National strength will come just as surely from 
a comprehensive growth of American education 
as it will from the production of weapons. 

The job to be done by education and training 
is to improve the technical competence of our 
population, to develop superior abilities to co- 
operate with our allies, to improve our managerial 
skills, and to increase our physical health. 

It appears to me that the basis of all this de- 
velopment is the American educational system, 
and that instead of being competitive with the 
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military preparedness program, this educational 
system is parallel to and interdependent with the 
military program. 

The eyes of the world are upon the rearmament 
race and each step we take in closing the gap 
is of major importance. But let us not, in seeking 
this much-to-be desired goal, let our leadership 
lag in the field of education. For arms are used 
by men, tactics developed by men, and the 
weapons of the future are the product of the 
brains and technical education of men; and what 
value arms unless our capacity to use them or, 
more importantly, our genius in avoiding the 
necessity of their use, grows and improves? 


“Sooner or later we must face the fact that 
every year we are producing an increasing num- 
ber of educated pagans in this nation,” says W. 
Carmon Lucas, principal of the Lee School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. “Our young people are re- 
ceiving better instruction than ever before in how 
to think, how to do, and how to prepare for a 
worthwhile life, but we are turning them out as 
ships without a rudder. We are not furnishing 
them a guide by which to steer their course 
through life. 

“Today the world is in strife and turmoil. Our 
leaders try to encourage us with the statement 
that after the present war and troubles are over, 
we will use our resources and make a better 
world for ourselves. Who but the children of 
today will have this to do? 

“For the past one hundred years we have 
divorced public education from religious and 
spiritual instruction until today we are sending 
forth from our schools better educated young 
people than ever before, but many of whom are 
literal pagans, possessing little respect for the 
rights of others, set to worship nothing but the 
almighty dollar. . . . The worst calamities that 
fall upon us come from a combination of high 
intelligence and low desires. 

“We need to give our students a design for 
living and a reason for it all. Youth as well as 
adults want to know why they are here in this 
world and are looking for a pattern of living that 
is founded on something more than mere man- 
made moral codes. The knowledge that a Creator 
made us for a purpose, and that he has a plan for 
mankind, will furnish a rudder for our modern 
youth and give them a reason for right living.” 


THE CHANCES FOR PEACE 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


We must remember, likewise, that mud 
which we cherish is an inheritance we have had 
from other peoples and other cultures, and se 
ourselves anew to the humble task of learning 
from others as well as teaching them. We mus 
avoid the vice of national egotism. It is difficult 
to measure our material achievements against the 
cultural or subjective achievements of some other 
outwardly backward peoples. 


Our main task, however, is to live and to § 


project to others the spiritual values which are 
the true heritage and glory of the free way, 
We need a purification of our own ethical 
standards, an awakening to earlier and sterner 
obligations, a reaffirmation of man’s individual 
responsibilities to himself and to the community, 
He it is who owes the community, the commu 
nity does not owe him. 

Possibly a great voice, akin to Abraham Lin. 
coln, may come to say these true things so that 
all may hear and think through for themselves 
their duty to society. But I doubt it. I believe the 
awakening must come from within, and that the 
crisis of our time is not a crisis of leadership 
but of individual thinking. The truth is here, and 
has been here for a long time: the truth as 
found in our religious teachings and their appli- 
cation in daily living. 

Awakening is what we need. Let us seek, each 
for himself, to come alive and then to share with 
our brother man the dynamic power of conscious 
service. This kind of awakening could sweep 
away all the cobwebs of communism with the 
clean fresh air of our historic experience, ouf 
heritage, and our future potential. If enough of 
us see and act on these principles, there need be 
no war, and we can find our way through the 
uncertainties and earthquakes of our time with 
the compass of ancient truth in our hand. This is 
the practical program which can supplement the 
steps we have taken in these latter years to 
contain and to defeat communism. Those steps 
are important: the outlook need not discourage 
us. But armaments are not enough: material well- 
being is not enough. An understanding of the 
significance of individual man, living in a free 
community, accepting his responsibilities undet 
God, can save the world. This is a precise 
tangible program for each one of us. 
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Democratic Leadership—What Is It? 


By ROBERT J. LAVELL 


NECESSARY step in establishing a depart- 
ment of knowledge as a science is a com- 
plete and specific definition of terms used in 
stating the facts and theories embodied in that 
department of knowledge. Such a definition of 
terms was sorely needed by educators for many 
years. “With the publication of the Dictionary 
of Education the science of education comes of 
age,” wrote W. W. Charters in his introduction 
to the first edition of the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion. He continued: “It was in the order of natu- 
ral events that confusion should follow in the 
train of uncontrolled invention. Words came to 
have whatever meaning a person wished to give 
them, and only unusually careful writers defined 
their terms. . . . Conflicts and arguments have 
been provoked between men who use the same 
words, but with different meanings.” 
No dictionary can define all terms for all time. 
It is expected that succeeding editions must be 


published to define new terms and to make more 
specific the meanings of certain older terms. “On 
the other hand,” wrote Charters, “‘this first edi- 
tion provides a solid base on which to build a 
more perfect instrument. Those who have closely 


followed the task . . . realize the enormous 
amount of detailed work that has been devoted 
to the project for the last decade. They see rather 
that only by the publication of this first substan- 
tial solution to the problem of definition can 
better dictionaries be made by later lexicogra- 
phers.”2 The first edition of the Dictionary of 
Education does not define certain terms that are 
now in common usage. Perhaps at the time the 
dictionary was written these terms were causing 
no confusion. Or perhaps the writers felt that the 
standard dictionaries defined them so clearly that 
the meanings were generally accepted and under- 
stood. The natural course of events and the de- 
velopment of the science of education in the past 
few years, however, have brought into sharp fo- 
cus certain terms that must be clearly defined now 
if educators are to use them with a common un- 


*W. W. Charters, Introduction to the Dictionary of Education, 
First Edition, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 
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* Robert J. Lavell (Alpha lota 19), is Principal 
of the Washington Junior High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


derstanding of their meanings. One such term is 
democratic leadership. 

In many quarters a false emphasis upon the 
“democratic” manner of leading has robbed the 
term “leadership” of all meaning and significance. 
This confusion arises from an incorrect concept 
of democratic procedure. All forms of society 
need leaders. The democratic society is no excep- 
tion. Whenever two or more people attempt to 
do something together, there is need for a lead- 
er. The cooperative effort must not be interpreted 
to mean that all members of the group can have 
identical or equal authority or responsibility. The 
following incident illustrates the point. 

My wife, my son, and I were moving a large 
box down the basement steps. The box was not 
heavy, but a turn in the steps and the size of the 
box left only a small clearance. As we attempted 
the turn, each of us gave instructions to the 
others. The result was confusion and failure. 
My son, who had just returned from three and 
a half years service with the Marines in the 
Pacific, suggested that we set the box down. We 
did. ‘“‘Now you see why we have to have bosses,” 
he said. “All right, Bob,” I replied, “‘you give 
us the word.” Bob gave us a few simple direc- 
tions. We picked up the box and following his 
directions moved it easily around the turn. My 
son’s action is an example of true democratic 
leadership, for we recognized him and granted 
him the authority necessary to direct our efforts 
and thus solve our problem. 

We shall discuss democratic leadership in the 
manner of lexicographers by first definimg demo- 
cratic leader. From such a definition, democratic 
leadership can easily be derived and understood 
as the power and ability possessed by the demo- 
cratic leader. 

The democratic leader must be a leader. He is: 
“one who leads or conducts; a guide; a com- 
mander.” To lead is defined: “to guide by draw- 
ing along or going before; to guide by instruc- 
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tion or counsel; to have direction of; control.’’* He is chosen because he has the ability to elicit 
From these definitions it seems clear that the lead- ideas from others and to incorporate valuable 
er must go before either in act, in thought, or in ideas from others into his thinking. He will 
authority. No modifying word may contradict or respectfully acknowledge all suggestions and will 
deny this meaning of the word /eader. The demo- give special recognition to those whose ideas and 


cratic leader, therefore, must be one who goes a - have anor. : 
before either in act, in thought, or in authority. ¢ Democratic Leader Points Ost the Wg 


The essence of democracy in the U. S. A. is ia Others. : 
He is chosen because he perceives more clearly 


consideration for the individual and recognition Ae f 

of his dignity in the enjoyment of certain inalien- than others the methods for achieving this goal 

able rights which he has received from the Crea- The Democratic Leader Convinces or Induce; 
Others to Follow Him Toward the Goal. 


tor. “We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
He is chosen because his personality and his 


That all men are created equal; that they are en- 

dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Powers of explanation and persuasion enable him 

rights, among which are life, liberty, and the to convince or induce others to follow him. 
He will show consideration for others, but 


pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 

governments are instituted among men deriving will make decisions in an emergency even though 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- some individuals are offended or hurt. He will 
erned; . . ."4 We find nothing in our historic at the same time assume full responsibility for 


documents that indicates that an individual loses the consequences of his decisions.® 
any of his God-given dignity by becoming a fol- The Democratic Leader Guides Others on Their 


lower. In fact the Constitution specifically pro- Way to the Goal. 

vides for leaders who shall make our laws, en- He is chosen because he is willing and able to 
force our laws, and interpret and decide the con- do that which he asks others to do. 
stitutionality of our laws. The rest of us are fol- He is chosen for his ability to delegate power 


lowers. However, it is the manner in which these and to place confidence in those who can exercise 
leaders are chosen and the manner in which they such powers. 
conduct themselves as leaders that distinguishes No delegation of powers to others relieves the 
them from the autocratic type. Such limitations leader of any of his responsibility for their ac 
do not in the least violate the role of the leader tions. He may hold them responsible to himself, 
or relieve him in any way from the obligation of _ but the leader is at all times and under all con- 
going before in act, thought, or authority. Five ditions responsible to the power that appointed 
basic principles will establish the status of the him for the actions of all subordinate leaders. A 
democratic leader in the U. S. A. denial of this responsibility will lead inevitably 
The Democratic Leader Is Chosen Either Di- to confusion and failure. 
rectly or Indirectly by Those Whom He Is to The democratic leader approaches the ideal to 
Lead. the degree that he meets the above qualifications. 
He will resign his leadership when he cannot The definition of democratic leadership will easi- 
conscientiously lead the group along the path ly be derived from the above and will be under: 
they are determined to follow. stood as the power and ability possessed by the 
He will be asked to resign or will be removed democratic leader. 
either directly or indirectly by the wishes of the 
group when they determine that they cannot fol- pase, Ba Betetoand, Precciner, SUPERVISION, Se 
low him along the path he points out. 
The Democratic Leader Envisages More Than 
the Immediate Goal. October, November, and December issues of 
He is chosen because his insight and under- this magazine are sent to members in arvredti 
standing enable him to see the immediate objec- since May 31 to remind them of dues for the cur 
tives in relation to the ultimate goal. rent fiscal year. If you are in arrears, your mage 
zine is addressed to you with a green imprint m 


® Funk and Wagnalls Standard Universal Dictionary. 
*The Declaration of Independence. the address label. 





“Trick or Treat” 
By ROBERT C. AUKERMAN 


$ A SCHOOLMAN, as an educator of educators, 
and as an economist, I have been led into 
areas of thinking which convince me that socio- 
economic-politico movements exert distinct in- 
fluences upon the curricular pattern of our 
schools. This is only right and proper, inasmuch 
as the school functions as an agent of society 
in the preparation of citizens for that society. 
Slum clearances, depressions, conservation needs, 
the necessity of an enlightened electorate, and 
similar socio-economic-politico topics have been 
definitely introduced into the curricular offerings 
of the schools. 

There is one such socio-economic-politico area 
which eventually may demand implementation by 
the schools, but which the schools will find con- 
trary to the aims and purposes of education in 
American democracy as we have interpreted them 
during the past thirty years. I refer to a philos- 
ophy which finds expression in a pattern of 
thinking and action that I shall call “Trick or 
Treat.” 

We all welcome at Halloween time those little 
imps who go from house to house expecting a 
handout, with their cries of “‘trick or treat.”” We 
know the youngsters mean no harm; their 
“threat” of trick usually implies a little soap on 
our windows. 

Unfortunately, however, there has swept 
across this nation and across the world during 
the life of just one generation a philosophy of 
“trick or treat” in which grown men are the 
actors. The treats have become fantastic sums 
of money and the tricks are unbelievable acts of 
moral and ethical irresponsibility. This “trick or 
treat’’ philosophy has been referred to by some 
as a ‘gimme, or else,’’ somewhat akin to the 
extortion and “‘protection’” money of the gang- 
ster days, and not too far removed in nature from 
the blackmail of centuries past. The “trick or 
treat” philosophy of our day, however, has a 
distinct characteristic of its own which is under- 
stood best when we consider its origins. I say 
“origins,” for in our complex socio-economic- 
politico world there are, of necessity, several 
factors that are so interrelated and so extremely 
complex as to be impossible to isolate. 


* Robert C. Aukerman (Omega 824), is Dean 
of Instruction, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


A backward look of less than a generation 
reveals the operation of irrepressible factors 
which have had a profound and unmistakable 
influence upon our philosophy of life. 

1. The “Great Depression” of the 1930's. Last- 
ing, as it did, for approximately ten years and 
terminating artificially with President Roosevelt’s 
historic “Arsenal of Democracy” fireside chat, 
the depression exerted far-reaching effects upon 
our basic American philosophy of the dignity of 
labor, the importance of human personality; the 
sacredness of contract; the respect for private 
property, freedom of action, and freedom of 
enterprise;—even upon law, itself. 

Those were days of despair. An “honest day's 
work” was not rewarded with “an honest day’s 
pay.’ Certain manufacturing plants were paying 
wages as low as 15c and 20c per hour; were 
“retiring” men on an indefinite layoff with no 
pay after they had reached the “old age” of 
forty. “Speed-up” on the assembly line was a 
common practice, and, with management calling 
the “trick or treat,” employers could say “either 
take what we give you, or else.” 

Under such conditions, the world—and Amer- 
ica in particular—was ready for a “handout.” 
The immediate success of the New Deal was 
based upon that very philosophy. It was neces- 
sary that something be done; and in a hurry. The 
handouts which resulted from the exigencies of 
the depression years stimulated the growth of 
the “‘trick or treat” philosophy among the recip- 
ients of those doles. 

2. Labor Unrest. The depression also had 
within it the nucleus for justifiable labor unrest 
which led to the development of the great indus- 
trial labor unions such as the U.A.W., U.M.W.., 
U.E.W. Once again, socio-economic-politico con- 
ditions seemed to dictate a philosophy of “trick 
or treat’’—"“‘give us our demands, or else.” And 
once again, Americans found it beneficial to give 
up certain rights of individual bargaining for 
the more potent feature of collective bargaining 
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and the security of job guarantee through senior- 
ity practices. Union membership virtually guar- 
anteed continued employment at a certain wage 
regardless of quality or quantity of work actually 
performed. 

3. Social Security. The Social Security Act, 
although born of good intentions, nevertheless 
has had results that are symptomatic of that 
phase of this new philosophy of collective secu- 
rity which partially, at least, supplants individual 
responsibility with social responsibility. 

4. World War II. The dynamic effect of World 
War II upon this “trick or treat’’ philosophy was 
evident in two ways, at least. First was the “pay 
us, or we don’t work” concept which resulted 
from ‘“‘cost-plus’’ contracts. With millions more 
people working directly for the government or 
indirectly through government contracts, a trend 
of thinking developed that the government would 
pay almost any price for anything. Time-and-a- 
half and double-time payments skyrocketed. 
Bonus pay for getting jobs done faster, and 
arrangements whereby certain contractors ar- 
ranged for as much extra time as possible in 
order to increase their “‘cost-plus,” all led to such 
statements as “I hope the war never ends; never 
made so much money in my life.” 

Second, the G.I. Bill of Rights must be in- 
cluded in this historical résumé of factors gener- 
ating or indicative of the “trick or treat’’ attitude. 
It gave an impetus to spurious ‘‘educational”’ 
schemes and enormous outlays of money for 
unnecessary equipment and for “luxury’’ items 
which dealers encouraged the vets to purchase. 

5. Government Financing. The apparent disre- 
gard for mounting costs of government, and the 
concomitant disregard for government debts 
that can be liquidated only by further borrowing 
are indicative of the philosophy of “trick or 
treat.” The concept that is reflected in the theory 
that large government expenditures are neces- 
sary to undergird the price structure and to 
stabilize the economy at a “prosperity’’ level 
indicates this ‘‘trick or treat’ attitude. 

6. Parity Prices. Closely allied with attempts 
of the government to “‘stabilize’’ prosperity is the 
policy of ‘‘parity’’ pricing, by which means the 
government assumes collective responsibility in 
another area of the American economy—this 
time in the pricing of farm crops. 

7. “Fair-trade’”’ Practices. The so-called fair- 


trade practices acts are another indication of the 
attempts to supplant individual responsibility 
with a collectivism emerging from fear or lack 
of ability. The resultant “trick or treat” policy 
of establishing the retail price and the agreement 
to maintain that retail price as a prerequisite for 
receiving goods at wholesale was another out 
growth of the depression and the concomitant 
“cut-throat’’ price policies of the early 1930's, 
Economists agree that in a normal economy no 
such government support as artificially sets retail 
prices throughout the entire country is necessary 
or advisable. It is contrary to the basic funda- 
mental American philosophy of freedom of con- 
tract and non-discrimination under the law. 

8. Trade Organizations. A protection offered 
through pricing agreements; restraint of trade 
practices; and other violations of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, the Clayton Anti-trust Act, and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act as have been 
disguised under so-called trade organizations; is 
another indication of the breakdown of Amer- 
ican ideals of fair play and a substitution of the 
“trick or treat’’ policy within the trade. 

9. Professions. Besides the factor of mutual 
admiration which surrounds each professional 
organization program, there is also to be found 
a protective feature and a “‘trick or treat’’ feature. 
Professional organizations in many cases are mere 
fronts for “restraint of practice’’ as prescribed 
and enforced by the organization. Although these 
restraining factors are also violations of the anti- 
trust acts, prosecution has been extremely diff- 
cult and in most cases has not been at all feasi- 
ble. The professions have been able to maintain 
themselves and their restraining characteristics 
almost wholly on the basis of the “‘trick or treat” 
procedure. It is not possible to say whether this 
has become more widespread recently than in 
the past. One only has to point, however, to the 
“standards” of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for the establishment of an ‘“‘approved”’ hos- 
pital or to the “‘standards” of the American 
Library Association for the establishment of an 
“approved” school of library science to realize 
the extent to which the “trick or treat’’ practices 
have been utilized by the professions in setting 
up their so-called standards. 

10. Fair Employment Practices Act. The Fait- 
Employment Practices Act is an attempt by the 
government to satisfy the demands of certain 
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individuals who wish to enforce through legisla- 
tion the American democratic ideal of democracy. 
The Fair-Employment Practices Act, although 
not bad in itself, may be pointed to as another 
indication of the attempt to enforce a demand 
by law in a “trick or treat” manner and to make 
that enforcement another illustration of the 
“trick or treat” economy of our day. Whether 
or not such a law is an indication that we are 
becoming more democratic or less democratic will 
have to be determined by future generations. 

11. Racial Organizations. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People 
(AACP) and the Urban League both engage 
in activities of a “‘trick or treat’’ nature. Mere 
force of numbers, together with the influence 
of many of their members, provides a leverage 
by which they enforce their demands and by 
which they control any propaganda which they 
feel might be construed as being discriminatory 
or derogatory to the colored race. America has 
been slow to recognize the colored race on a 

with the white race or even with the red 
race. The fight for recognition has been long, 
hard, and in many cases bitter. As a result the 
activities of the NAACP and the Urban League 
have become of a “trick or treat” nature. Boy- 
cotts have been enforced against companies whose 
employment policies, service facilities, or adver- 
tising have been objectionable to negroes. The 
political influence of these two organizations is 
never underestimated by professional politicians. 

12, Re-negotiation of Government Contracts. 
The re-negotiation of government contracts, al- 
though conceived as a wat measure, and a neces- 
sary one, now apparently has become a perma- 
nent scheme for the government control of in- 
vestments, materials, wages, production, as well 
as the profits of companies engaged either directly 
or indirectly in government work. If government 
“experts” feel that the company is making “‘too 
much” from the government contracts, they im- 
mediately call for a re-negotiation of the con- 
tract. The “too much” may have been the result 
of a new process which cost the company thou- 
sands of dollars, or it may have been the result 
of efficiency on the part of management or 
employees in reducing production costs. The 
government, however, has devised a scheme 
whereby it discourages such efficiency or such 
formerly desirable ingenuity. 


13. International “trick or treat.” Yeats ago 
America tried “trick or treat’’ 2s a policy which 
later was called “dollar diplomacy.” This might 
be changed today to a new name, “donation 
diplomacy.” The buying of friendship with 
American dollars has met with failure wherever 
tried. Early missionaries to the Orient soon 
learned that ‘‘rice Christians’’ were those Chris- 
tians who were true to the faith only as long as 
donations of rice were forthcoming. The free 
nations of the world today are selling their 
friendship to America for dollars. Estimates 
range all the way from twenty billion to forty 
billion for “foreign aid.” In the summer of 
1950, sixty-two and one-half million dollars 
were sent to Spain. In Germany alone since 1945 
three billion two hundred million dollars have 
been donated for relief and reconstruction. We 
have offered to cancel off two billion dollars of 
this and accept the balance of one billion two 
hundred million dollars in thirty-five payments. 
The critical point in the foreign aid program 
is that President Truman proposes further dona- 
tions running up into many billions, not only in 
Europe but in many other areas of the world. 
If carried to its ultimate conclusion, America 
would embark upon a policy whereby it obli- 
gates itself to buy the friendship of other nations 
with American dollars under a “donation diplo- 
macy” which would last only as long as these 
other nations maintain a “trick or treat” attitude 
toward our country. 


IMPLICATIONS 


One might feel in reading through the origins 
which have been sketched above that they are 
considered only as reactionary economic and 
political practices. Such is not at all the case. 
Leaders within many of the organizations men- 
tioned above have become very much concerned 
about the organizations with which they are asso- 
ciated and with this trend away from American 
ideals to policies which introduce strange new 
concepts. The alarm in many people's minds 
is not so much with the activities in which these 
organizations have engaged in the past, for in 
many cases they have been limited, but more 
with the implications of the actions and with the 
ultimate course of action which is gradually and 
insidiously being delineated by these preliminary 
steps away from American ideals and American 
mores. Americans are further concerned over 
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the almost incompatible and inconsistent dilemma 
which faces us as a result of this trend. The 
dilemma is caused by the fact that much that is 
done is done in the name of democracy, and 
rightly so. On the other hand, much of what is 
done is done through a loss of certain basic 
freedoms and through a lack of acceptance of 
certain basic responsibilities which are the very 
essence of the functioning of democracy. Democ- 
racy cannot function without freedom. Policies 
followed in the past have insisted that certain 
freedoms be given up in the name of democracy. 
We have read of individuals who have been 
willing to give up their freedom and individual 
responsibility for a pot of porridge. Whenever a 
birthright is thus sold for the sake of expediency, 
it is always regretted in the light of sane and 
careful evaluation. 

It is the responsibility of the American public 
school carefully to interpret the wishes of the com- 
munity, to provide a program of instruction which 
will perpetuate those fundamental truths, those 
basic freedoms, and those ideals which character- 
ize American life, American freedom, American 
jurisprudence, and American mores. When a 
new set of values develops, such as have been 
developing over the past generation, and which 
I have identified with the term “trick or treat,” 
the American public school has a responsibility 
which is at least two-sided. First, it must inter- 
pret this mew trend to its constituents. Second, 
it must ascertain whether or not its constituents 
wish this new trend to be incorporated as part of 
the philosophy of the school and be accentuated 
through the teachings of the school. Such an 
acceptance by the community demands curricular 
and philosophical revision as well as revisions in 
teaching techniques and attitudes running 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the 
school system. 

The implications of this trend go farther than 
philosophical, curricular, and methodological re- 
visions. A school has a further responsibility to 
indicate to its constituent public the consummate 
effect of such a change of philosophy upon the 
very socio-economic-political system which has 
allowed such a philosophy to develop. A genera- 
tion of teaching of such a new philosophy will 
change the socio-economic-political character of 
American life to such an extent that it will no 
longer be the America of the past. Such an 


implication is far more alarming than a change 
of curricula, teaching methods, or even philos- 
ophy of education. Such an implication cuts 
deeply into the roots of American ideals and 
American ways of living. Such an implication 
points clearly toward the abdication of indivi- 
dual responsibility and toward the surrender 
of freedom. 

To date, the American public school has not 
been willing to accept either the premise upon 
which this “‘trick or treat” philosophy is based 
or the responsibility for helping to inculcate the 
implications of such a “‘trick or treat’’ philosophy, 


Phi Delta Kappans are devoted to the ideal of 
service, University of Denver graduate school Dean 
Lloyd A. Garrison noted at a Phi Delta Kappa break- 
fast for members of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at San Francisco. 

“Perhaps we should take the ideal of service for 
granted. We should be able to, but in recent years 
I have become rather doubtful of service as the prime 
motivating force of our profession.” 

“It is my frank opinion that we have begun to 
defeat our own objectives. Granting that our profes- 
sion is definitely underpaid and that there should be 
continued and constant efforts to raise salary stand- 
ards, I am, at the same time, confident that we profes- 
sional workers must do these things: First, we must 
demonstrate that as professional people we are worth 
our hire, that we have something to offer which the 
community can not afford to be without. As self- 
salesmen we have done a thoroughly rotten job. Give 
any other professional group the custody of every boy 
and girl in America nine months a year for twelve 
years and they would have no worries about public 
acceptance of their demands. Second, our schools and 
our services must be available to all people of every 


age. We must become the center of thinking and liv- . 


ing. We must, in fact, become community centered 
schools designed to enrich the lives and serve the 
needs of all people through our services.” 

“If we render services ‘beyond the call of duty’ 
and if we become the indispensable hub of community 
living, our calls for financial help will be heard by 
sympathetic, understanding ears. Our patrons are tired 
of, and hardened to, the incessant demands for in- 
creased educational dollars based largely upon self- 
centered demands for higher salaries. The fulfillment 
of the ideal of service can lift us by our bootstraps.” 

“The ideal of leadership is implied through each 
of the other two. Without leadership, research would 
be pointless and unapplied. Without service as its 
prime motive, leadership would be false to its trust.” 
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The Teacher's Salary 


By EUGENE L. HAMMER 


HOSE WHO HAVE occasion to read reports 

from educational headquarters all over the 
world are struck by repeated references to the 
shortage of competent teaching personnel. What- 
ever their differences, school systems in the vari- 
ous countries have this in common. The situation 
has reached crisis proportions in many countries 
and indications point toward a worsening of 
these conditions. Unless steps are taken imme- 
diately to alleviate the situation, there will be 
serious curtailment of educational programs 
throughout the world. 

Several factors have combined to produce this 
critical situation. Business and industry make at- 
tractive offers to those with intelligence and edu- 
cation. Experienced teachers are continuing to 
find it difficult to turn down these lucrative of- 
fers. The resultant exodus from the profession 
adds to the problem, multiplying the number of 
teachers who normally would be replaced each 
school year. 

Much the same situation obtains with regard 
to those who might be expected to choose a 
career in education. The promise of greater fi- 
nancial return and at least equivalent “fringe 
benefits” in other fields operate to reduce the 
number of young people entering teacher train- 
ing institutions or selecting education as their 
major field in liberal arts colleges. As long as 
education fails to match business and industry in 
the struggle to attract and hold high caliber per- 
sonnel, the teacher supply problem will continue 
to be acute. 

A major factor operating to produce a short- 
age of teachers is the high rate of births. An in- 
crease in the number of children results in a 
need for more teachers. The years between birth 
and school entrance provide a time cushion in 
which to prepare for these increased demands. 
The fact is, however, that in spite of our knowl- 
edge of this increasing need, there is little indica- 
tion of our having more teachers in the years 
ahead. There is obvious need for immediate ac- 
tion which will enable the profession to secure 
the necessary personnel. 

Among the many professional organizations 
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* Eugene L. Hammer, (Beta 3650), is Research 
Associate in the office of the Coordinator of 
Research and Special Studies, New York 
State, Albany, New York. In connection 
with this study, he attended the Sixth Annual 
WOTP Delegate Assembly last August in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


alert to this problem, the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession (WOTP)* is in a 
unique position. Composed of national teacher 
organizations in several countries, this over-all 
organization is able to gather data, discuss find- 
ings, and plan measures to forestall coming emer- 
gencies. According to reports received at the 
WOTP home office, 


“among the many reasons for this growing and 
ominous shortage of teachers, one reason stands out 
so prominently that all others seem relatively in- 
consequential, namely, the notoriously unsatisfactory 
conditions of the teacher’s compensation.” (WOTP, 
News, March 1952, p. 15.) 


At the request of member associations, WOTP 
undertook an international study of teachers’ sal- 
aries to verify this charge. A report of the initial 
study is to be published in the near future. Data 
for this article were taken from that report 
where they will be treated in greater detail. 
Because little information is readily available 
regarding teachers’ salaries in most countries, it 
was necessary to conduct the study by means of a 
questionnaire. This was prepared and mailed to 
all WOTP members and to other national asso- 
ciations which have maintained an interest in 
WOTTP activities. Of the approximately fifty coun- 
tries thus reached, twenty-five (listed in the tables 
below) had replied in time to be included in a 
preliminary report prepared for the Sixth An- 
nual WOTP Delegate Assembly which met in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, the last week in July. 
Because of the nature of this investigation, the 
data presented are typically the estimates of well- 
informed persons, usually national secretaries of 


* The World Organization of the Teaching Profession went 
out of existence on July 31, 1952, having been absorbed in the 
formation of the new World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 
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TABLE I—Teachers’ Salaries Per Year in National Currency Units 
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Teachers’ Salaries 





Minimum 


Average 


Maximum 


National 
Currency 





Australia 

Austria 

Bolivia 

B. W. I. (Barbados) 
ad 


Netherlands 


Norway 

Philippines 

Scotland 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
United States of America 


400 
9000 
380 
1000 
540 
150 
10000 
200 
40 


650 
25000 
70000 

1800 
1800 
1200 
1200 
14000 

540 

600 
35000 

1000 
520 
1100 
400000 
160000 
900 
280 
4500 
510 
9200 
1700 

590 
17000 
12000 

280 

500 

3100 


1000 
47000 
3900 
5000 
7700 
17000 
810 


1300 
590000 
280000 

530 
5500 
1100 

15000 

3000 

880 

32000 
18000 

760 

900 
6500 





Pounds 
Schillings 
Bolivianos 
Dollars* 
Dollars 
Rupees 
Dollars* 
Kroner 
Pounds 
Dollars* 
Krénur 
Rupees 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Lira 
Yen 
Dollars* 
Pounds 
Guilders 
Pounds 
Kroner 
Pesos 
Pounds 
Pesetas 
Francs 
Liras 
Pounds 
Dollars 














— indicates data not available. 
* salaries reported in United States dollars. 


teacher organizations. The information is suffi- 
ciently accurate and reliable, however, to justify 
the rough comparisons made. 

At the Copenhagen meeting, the author pre- 
sented the data gathered in this study, including 
the data presented in this article. In addition, he 
proposed some possible recommendations based 
on these findings. These conclusions were dis- 
cussed and given unanimous approval by the 
delegate assembly. They were as follows: 


1. This investigation should become a continuing 
study. Machinery should be set up to gather the 
pertinent data regularly to provide up-to-date infor- 
mation about teachers’ salaries all over the world. 
A concerted effort should be made to gather more 
detailed information and to reach more countries 
than has been possible in this initial study. This 
calls for greatly improved methods for providing 
national data. 

2. International teacher organizations should exert 
leadership in urging a more complete and more ac- 
curate accumulation of educational data on the na- 
tional level. These data should then be assembled 
internationally at regular intervals to provide an 
analysis of the current situation regarding teachers’ 
economic welfare. 


3. Not only should this present study be cc~tin- 
ued and expanded; other financial problems in edu- 
cation should be investigated as well. Methods of 
securing assistance for educationally underdeveloped 
areas should be studied. The whole matter of teacher 
preparation requires close examination. This has im- 
mediate importance because of its vital role in the 
economics of teachers’ salaries. The actual value of 
an income cannot be accurately adjudged without 
considering the investment required to finance the 
necessary training period. Other factors affecting the 
actual income of teachers are the length of the school 
year and the amount of added income available to 
teachers by reason of their employment during va- 
cation periods. 

4. A related problem which should be studied is 
the matter of teachers’ having to supplement their 
incomes by seeking additional employment during 
the school year. This issue has both economic and 
psychological implications of marked significance. 

5. Since this study shows that teachers generally 
are inadequately paid, international organizations 
(such as WOTP, ILO, UNESCO) should render 
assistance to national groups working for increases 
in teachers’ salaries. The increase in salary awarded 
Maltese teachers is an indication of the value of 
international leadership on behalf of teachers. This 
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activity should be increased in quality, in intensity, 
and in scope. 

6. A final proposal is offered for prompt consid- 
eration. The economic welfare of teachers is a prob- 
lem of international importance. If steps are not 
taken immediately to improve the status of teachers, 
an already bad situation will worsen. The World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in conjunction with some intergovernmental 
agency such as UNESCO might well call an interna- 
tional conference to dramatize this issue. Teachers’ 

therings often study and discuss the problem. 
UNESCO sessions frequently reveal concern about 
teachers’ salaries on the part of Ministers of Educa- 
tion and other government officials. A meeting of 
these groups for a thorough discussion of the matter 
would do much to clarify the issues involved and 
prepare the way for efficient action to alleviate the 
situation. 


Table I shows the typical minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries for teachers and the average paid 
during a recent year, usually 1951. Salary figures 
are given in national currency units as reported, 
rounded to two figures. 

In Table II the average salaries are shown in 
United States dollars. Establishing satisfactory 
exchange rates is one of the major obstacles in 
drawing international comparisons. The rates 
used here were those reported in International 
Financial Statistics, published by the International 
Monetary Fund. Differences in standards of liv- 
ing further complicate international studies. An 
attempt has been made to adjust these data for 
such differences by comparing the average salary 
figures to the per capita incomes for each country 
as reported in a United National Statistical Office 
study, National and Per Capita Incomes of 
Seventy Countries in 1949 Expressed in United 
States Dollars, adjusted for changes in the cost 
of living. 

Per capita income may be taken as the amount 
necessary to support one person at the average 
standard of living. To provide for the average 
family of three to four persons (in the United 
States) at this level, a wage-earner should com- 
mand a salary three to four times the per capita 
income. Professional incomes commonly average 
five to six times the per capita income. It is ob- 
vious, then, that most teachers are not being paid 
at professional salary levels. The average salary 
of teachers ranges from 1.4 to 8.4 times larger 
than the per capita income. In the United States 
where salaries of teachers are generally considered 


TABLE Il—Teachers’ Average Annual Salaries in United 
States Dollars Compared with Per Capita Incomes. 
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good, the teacher average is just under two times 
larger. In less than half of the countries for which 
data are available are the teachers’ average salaries 
as much as three times the per capita incomes. 
In only five of the twenty-five cases are they four 
or more times greater. While salaries at these 
levels compare with the average income from 
country to country, they hardly can be justified 
for teachers in the light of the qualifications and 
preparation required. 

To provide further insight into the economic 
position of teachers throughout the world, re- 
spondents were requested to rank twelve occu- 
pational groups as to their relative economic 
status within each country. An attempt was made 
to select occupations which would be common to 
most of the countries and which would provide 
a wide range of salary levels. Because some of the 
national secretaries were unable to rank one or 
more of these, it was necessary to make allow- 
ance for differences in the number of occupations 
ranked. Within each reply the rankings were con- 
verted into percentile ratings. Thus each report 
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TABLE Ill—tTeachers’ Relative Economic Status in Percentiles. 
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x indicates data not available. 
z female teachers 27, male teachers 72. 
zz teachers 33. 


showed occupational groups ranking from zero 
to ninety-nine. These adjusted ratings are given 
in Table III. The average of the percentiles is in- 
cluded also. These average percentile ratings were 
used to obtain the consensus ranking which there- 
by takes into consideration the relative economic 
status of the occupational groups in all of the 
countries studied. 

Because of the conscious differentiation be- 
tween elementary and secondary school teachers 
in many countries, these were listed separately. In 
no case is the elementary school teacher rated the 
same as the secondary school teacher except in 
the United States where no attempt was made to 
distinguish between the two. Even the higher 
position enjoyed by the secondary school teacher, 
however, is substantially below the other profes- 
sional groups which were included in the study. 
Secondary school teachers rank lower than doc- 
tors in seventeen of the nineteen cases where 
these two groups were reported. The same holds 
true for the secondary school teacher-lawyer com- 

arison. When compared with army officers, sec- 
ondary school teachers rank lower in fourteen 
cases, the same in one, and higher in only three 
countries out of nineteen. 


There is hardly need for comment on the un- 
satisfactory status of the elementary school teach- 
er. Surely he should not rank below farmers and 
merchants. There is, in fact, little to be said for 
his placement at other than a par with secondary 
school teachers. Perhaps the factor of years of 
experience will cause the elementary school 
teacher's salary to be lower but the disparity re- 
ported in these data is wholly unjustified. What- 
ever the implications of this difference, however, 
it is evident that, even if all teachers enjoyed the 
position now held by those employed in secon- 
dary schools, they would still be far removed 
from professional economic status. 

This initial study has sought to bring to light 
some of the basic data regarding salaries paid to 
teachers throughout the world. The lack of ade- 
quate data is apparent. Even in countries where 
some progress has been made in the reporting of 
educational statistics, it is quite difficult to ap- 
ptaise accurately the teachers’ economic status. 
This difficulty is magnified by the scarcity of re- 
liable information and the problems attendant to 
making international comparisons. In spite of 
these, however, the study has pointed up some 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Communication in Education 


By HEROLD LILLYWHITE 


ANY OF THE PROBLEMS of communication 

in education are equally common to many 

other areas of life. But it is also true that prob- 

lems of communication in education are unique 

in many ways and must be discussed against the 

background of their particular setting. In spite 

of the number and variety of these problems, 

they seem to stem largely from one common 

failure. The following discussion is an attempt 
to outline some of the aspects of that failure. 

Perhaps many of our most costly failures in 
education come from the fact that we have 
become so involved in the mechanics of educa- 
tion—what to teach, how to administer the pro- 
gram, credit value, etc.—that too often we have 
neglected a study of and orientation toward the 
basis of education; i.e. communication. Further- 
more, when we have attempted such an orienta- 
tion we often have failed because of our lack 
of understanding of the fundamental nature of 
communication—a process involving, first, last 
and always, human beings, and thereby centering 
around problems of human relationships. In the 
process of education, much time is spent in the 
development of specialized vocabularies to fit 
special needs, but frequently the use of a com- 
mon vocabulary, by which the specialized knowl- 
edge can be interpreted and put to use, is neg- 
lected. It has been my experience that college 
faculty members are notoriously non-communi- 
cative, one with another, outside of individual 
departments. It is the rare faculty meeting that 
becomes more than a great collective monologue 
or debating session in which decisions are made 
in the “democratic’” manner, according to major- 
ity vote, with the too common result that almost 
as many persons may be dissatisfied or may not 
understand what has been done as there are those 
who are satisfied or who do understand. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, in his farewell 
address at the University of Chicago said, ““The 
question before us is what it has always been: 
can the university become a dedicated commu- 
nity? . . . My administration has ended without 
any notable progress being made for the crea- 
tion of a dedicated community. . . . The minutes 


* Herold Lillywhite is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English and Speech, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


of the Council of the University Senate suggest 
that if we are a community at all it is because we 
live in the same place, are employed by the same 
Board of Trustees, use the same telephone sys- 
tem and draw our pay, which is not high enough, 
from the same fund.” President J. W. Maucker, 
of the Iowa State Teachers College, speaking at 
a recent convocation, said that he believes that 
I.S.T.C. has an unusually high degree of common 
purpose, but he suggests that even here we are, 
“an aggregation of committed, if not dedicated, 
smaller communities.” It is quite probable that 
because faculties fail to understand what makes 
“communication,” they fail to become a “‘com- 
munity in the true sense.” 

Another common failing is that administra- 
tors themselves often fail to understand the 
nature and importance of communication in edu- 
cation, the dangers and pitfalls, as well as the 
power of language. Too many are like the col- 
lege president, under whom I once served. On 
one occasion he was taking me to task for some 
things I had said in a speech at a student chapel. 
I asked if he didn’t think it possible that he might 
have misinterpreted some of my statements. He 
answered, ‘““How could I? I was there, wasn’t I? 
I heard what you said!”” To this day he and I 
have never been able to ‘communicate’ on that 
important matter. 

I should like also to protest against the overuse 
of that administrative device, the memorandum. 
“Administration by memo” has become a pas- 
sion with many educators, especially those who 
found the method to be so “efficient” in-military 
life during the last war. I have worked in situa- 
tions in which an administrator would rather 
handle a matter by memo, which may involve two 
or three days of office interchange and consider- 
able office-help, than to use the telephone or step 
into the next office to end the matter in a period 
of minutes. Granted that the “memo” is very 
useful, its overuse can cause a serious loss in 
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communication by removing the human rela- 
tionships element. If I can see how an adminis- 
trator looks and/or hear how he sounds when 
he refuses my request, I can understand much 
better why he did it, and I will be more likely 
to know how to proceed in the future. 

Research in communication is too largely di- 
rected toward mechanical and technical prob- 
lems, while the area of personal relationship is 
neglected. Even courses designed to teach better 
communication reflect this tendency. Surveys of 
basic communication courses over the country 
indicate a great variety of concepts and objectives 
underlying the teaching of communication. At 
the same time there is much consistency in the 
great amount of attention paid to the mechanics 
of administration, the details of organization, 
and the mechanics of teaching students to read, 
write, and speak the English language. There is 
also a noticeable absence of attention to an 
analysis of the nature of human relationships as 
carried on through language. 

Seldom in communication courses or in edu- 
cation in general do we give sufficient thought to 
the application of the understandings and skills 
of group communication, already known, that 
would lead to better group behavior. Faculty 
meetings and classrooms alike provide notable 
examples of faulty group communication, a fail- 
ing that is tremendously costly to education. 

Granted ihat there are grounds for these com- 
plaints, what improvements can be suggested? I 
believe that the first step is for educators to try 
to understand the fundamental nature of com- 
munication and why it breaks down. We must 
realize that almost every time we speak, write, 
listen, or read we “drag our past with us.”” We 
bring to bear the tremendous complexity of 
human experience in the interpretation of what 
we say, what we hear, how we speak, how we 
write and how we read. This past that we drag 
with us largely determines whether or not we 
shall communicate with such adequacy that our 
major wants will be satisfied. 

Carl R. Rogers, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, speaking at the Northwestern 
Centennial Communications Conference in Octo- 
ber, 1951, suggested that a psychological break- 
down in an individual is a breakdown in com- 
munication. He further ‘indicated that the task 
of psychotherapy is the task of dealing with a 


breakdown in communication, and that good 
psychotherapy is the re-establishment of good 
communication between the individuals and oth- 
ers in his environment. F. J. Roethlisberger, Pro- 
fessor of Human Relations, Harvard Graduate 
School, speaking on the same program with 
Rogers, carried this concept one step further 
to suggest that the major factor in the breakdown 
of communication—human relationships—is in 
the listening process. Both men were speaking 
not so much of the skills of listening as of the 
psychological factors that are present, such as 
the tendency to evaluate communication from 
one’s own point of view only. Rogers pointed out 


that this evaluation from one point of view sets — 


up a chain reaction that colors one’s response to 
a speaker, which in turn may color the speaker's 
further response. This incurs the risk of causing 
personality conflicts as well as communication 
breakdowns. 

It takes great courage to withhold an evalua- 
tion in many speaking situations. To do so we 
might, as Rogers suggests, “become like the 
speaker.” But educators, surely, should be the 
ones to try. One or two persons in strategic 
positions can make a fundamental change in a 
group if they can communicate effectively. The 
American Friends Service Committee is a most 
notable example of this principle on a group as 
well as an individual level. I spent five tremen- 
dously fruitful years working with the Quakers, 
learning ‘““The Quaker Way” and watching their 
attempts to solve problems in terms of the other 
person’s or the group’s needs and beliefs. Rarely 
did I see an important decision made by a simple 
majority vote. Unanimity was sought and often 
achieved, through effective group communication. 
Not as many decisions were made as might have 
been expected, but perhaps this was an advantage. 

As educators en masse and as individuals, we 
are urgently in need of: (1) a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of communication in 
human relationships; (2) study and encourage- 
ment of research in the areas of communication, 
especially those applying to listening and group 
behavior; and (3) a constant orientation toward 
more effective use of communication in the 
human relationships of education. 


“God, grant me the serenity to accept the things 
I cannot change; the courage to change the things I 
can; and the wisdom to know the difference.” 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


F. H. Trotter, President of the National School 
Boards Association, has appointed Fred G. Thatcher, 
Baton Rouge, La., and William A. Wettergren, St. 
Peter, Minn., co-chairmen of a special committee to 
study federal aid to education. This committee was 
authorized by the association at its meeting in St. 
Louis last February. 


Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 
announces the publication of the Ninth Annual 
Edition of Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials. Reprints of the circular, Some 
Resource Values in Free Materials will be furnished 
free upon request to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, one of the 
editors of the Teachers Guide. 


The September, 1952, issue of The Ohio School, 
oficial organ of the Ohio Education Association, 
features data concerning Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, 
biology teacher of Akron, the first woman to be 
chosen president of the National Education Associa- 
tion in forty-five years. In June, Mrs. Caldwell was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
by the University of Akron. In order to perform the 
many duties of her new office, Mrs. Caldwell has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence by the Akron 
Board of Education. She left the United States in 
mid-July to attend the Sixth General Session of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
(now the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession). Before returning to the 
United States in August, Mrs. Caldwell conferred 
with heads of educational organizations in Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 


Under date of September, 1952, the University of 
the State of New York, Albany, New York, published 
an interesting and helpful bulletin, Relations of High 
School Seniors to Their Guidance Programs, A 
Method of Evaluating a Guidance Program. Prepared 
by David Hartley and Paul A. Hedlund of the Divi- 
sion of Research of the New York State Education 
Department, the bulletin presents a study of twenty- 
nine school guidance programs, provides a means of 
evaluating guidance programs through pupil reports 
of guidance needs and the extent to which these 
needs were met, suggests some specific techniques 
that appear to be associated with effective guidance 
Pfograms, and raises certain questions as to objectives 
and procedures of guidance. 


The Citizens’ Commission, appointed by the State 
Board of Education of the state of Missouri in 
October, 1950, has completed its study and is pro- 
posing an extensive revision of the public school 
structure of the state. In order to acquaint the 
teachers of the state with its proposals, the Commis- 
sion is furnishing articles for several issues of School 
and Community, the official publication of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. The first article 
appeared in the September, 1952 issue. 


Reports from the Educational Policies Commission 
indicate that the interest in moral and spiritual values 
in public school education is steadily increasing. The 
Commission is highly gratified at the demand for 
copies of Moral and Spiritual Values in Public 
Schools, published by the Commission in 1951 but 
continues to emphasize the fact that it is only as the 
suggestions in this volume are translated into pro- 
cedures in the class room that the publication will 
have genuine, practical value. As an aid and impetus 
for furthering the program, the Commission is dis- 
tributing free upon request copies of an illustrated 
pamphlet entitled Moral and Spiritual Values for 
Your Children. The Commission’s address is 1201 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


At its sixth session, the General Conference of 
UNESCO authorized its Director-General to organize 
in a Member State, with the cooperation of its insti- 
tutions and appropriate international organizations, 
an international seminar for museum staffs and edu- 
cators. This seminar was held at the Brooklyn Muse- 
um, Brooklyn, New York, from September 14 to 
October 12, 1952. 

In keeping with this emphasis upon the worth of 
school museums, UNESCO published in July, 1952, 
as one of its Occasional Papers in Education, a 
pamphlet, Some Papers on the Role of Museums in 
Education. In addition to several interesting articles 
on educational museums, the bulletin contains an 
excellent list of Bibliographical References on muse- 
ums and museum services. . 


In response to many requests, the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health has compiled Mental Health 
Motion Pictures, a catalogue of 106 titles. Informa- 
tion in the catalogue includes for each film: producer, 
distributor, year produced, suggested audiences, tele- 
vision information, a short description of the content. 
The catalogue lists the films by appropriate categories 
and gives names and addresses of the distributors of 
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the films. To secure the catalogue, send thirty cents 
(not in stamps) to: Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Persons interested in the broad field of conserva- 
tion, and who isn’t, will find significant material in 
The Reclamation Era, official publication of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. Articles in the September, 1952 issue, Vol- 
ume 38, No. 9, include Deschutes’ ““Weed Holiday,” 
Columbia Basin’s Show Place, and Controlling Up- 
land Run-Off as representative of the type of material 
featured in the publication. The Reclamation Era is 
issued monthly, Subscription rate in the United States 


is $1.50 per year. 


La Documentation Francaise, the official publica- 
tion of the French Ministry of Public Health, has 
published the findings of a study on “The Evolution 
and Cost of Alcoholism in France” from 1938 to 
1948. The survey shows— 

That alcoholism is mentioned in 53 per cent of 
the crime cases by psychiatrical experts connected 
with the courts ; 

That cases of mental disease due wholly or in part 
to alcoholism, which progressively lessened during 
the years 1938 to 1944, rose steadily from 1945 to 
1948; 

That alcoholic psychoses cost France 321,000,000 
francs in 1948, compared with 20,000,000 francs in 
1938; 

That alcohol mortality rose from 16 per 100,000 
population in 1944 to 32 per 100,000 in 1948, and 
cirrhosis from 7.8 per 100,000 population in 1944 
to 10.8 per 100,000 population in 1948.—The Alli- 
ance News (London, Jul.-Aug., 1952). 


As reported by the Virginia Journal of Education 
for September, the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce recently sponsored a “Spotlight the Teacher” 
project. Five hundred thirty-five pupils submitted 
essays on “The Qualities I Like Best in Teachers.” 
The qualities most frequently listed were: under- 
standing, fairness and impartiality, patience, neat- 
ness, and ability to explain. Other qualities that 
ranked high were: humor, kindness, pleasing per- 
sonality, cheerfulness, friendliness, soft clear voice, 
good disposition, knowledge of subject matter. It may 
surprise some that many replies mentioned strictness 
in discipline. 

According to J. Harold Saxon, Secretary of the 
Georgia Education Association, an efficient and effec- 
tive Teachers’ Organization has the following attri- 
butes: streamlined, functional, mobile, co-ordinated, 
intelligent, objective, realistic, independent, conserva- 
tive, and professional. 


Goals for the Centennial Action Program of the 
United Teaching Profession 1931-1957, unanimously 
adopted by the 1951 National Education Association 
Representative Assembly: 


1. An active democratic local education association 
in every community. 

2. A strong and effective state education association 
in every state. 

3. A larger and more effective National Education 
Association. 

4. Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, 
national and world services—collected by the local. 

5. One hundred per cent membership enrollment 
in local, state, and national professional organizations, 
to be recognized by a professional certificate; with pro- 
vision for a professional progress certificate for local 
units with at least 90 per cent. 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and 
state committees serving as advisory members of cen- 
tral national committees. 

7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every 
institution preparing teachers. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent person 
in every school position. 

9. A strong, adequately staffed state department of 
education in each state and a more adequate federal 
education agency. 

10. An adequate professional salary for all mem- 
bers. 

11. For all educational personnel—professional secu- 
rity guaranteed by tenure legislation, sabbatical and 
sick leave, and an adequate retirement income for old 
age. 

12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution 
of the teaching load. 

13. Units of school administration large enough to 
provide for efficient operation. 

14. Adequate educational opportunity for every child 
and youth. 

15. Equalization and expansion of educational op- 
portunity including needed state and national financing. 

16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community 
environment for every child and youth. 

17. Adequately informed lay support of public edu- 
cation. 

18. An able, public-spirited board of education in 
every community. 

19. An effective World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession. 

20. A more effective United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Bulletin 57, 1952, of the State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut, is a concise report 
of how one state has attempted to meet the shortage 
of qualified public school teachers. Entitled Emer- 
gency Teacher Training Program, the twenty-fout 
page publication traces the steps that have been 
taken in Connecticut since the emergency program 
was initiated in February, 1949. The foreword ex- 
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lains that operation of the program was made pos- 
sible by legislative appropriations and is the product 
of group thinking and group action. The bulletin 
describes the development of procedures used to 

vide emergency teacher education and points out 
both strengths and weaknesses in the program. It 
closes with this paragraph: “In evaluating and increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the Emergency Training Pro- 
gram, consideration might be given . . . to the desira- 
bility of slanting instruction and experiences with 
children, particularly in the abbreviated summer train- 
ing period, even more toward the solution of practical 
classroom problems as they are likely to arise in the 
approaching in-service situation.” 

Schools of Education and Teachers Colleges will 
find the bulletin helpful if they are interested in 
setting up special programs to relieve the teacher- 
shortage situation. 


Less than two years ago, Cha Choeng Sao browsed 
peacefully amidst a network of tranquil canals and 
came to life only during the harvest, when the sam- 
pans brought in their loads of rice to market. 

Today, however, Thailand is watching this little 
city closely, for it holds the key to the future of new 
generations. It is here that the Thai government is 
experimenting with a new school system—one that 
will help the country meet its growing need for 
skilled workers, and for alert, responsible citizens. 

To know the story, you must also know about 
Thomas Wilson, the first head of the UNESCO team 
that organized the project. Wilson arrived from New 
Zealand two years ago, and thereafter lived and 
worked in Cha Choeng Sao in a rambling wooden 
school built on stilts. 

Thailand had asked for the UNESCO team and 
for Thomas Wilson. She was anxious to reorganize 
her school system and put a new emphasis on the 
practical side of education. The changes were to 
begin with classrooms for shaven-headed five-year- 
olds and to go right up through the teachers’ training 
colleges. And Cha Choeng Sao was to serve as the 
laboratory, the testing-ground. 

From the outset, Wilson had one motto: ‘Don’t 
push.” “The government,” he said, “knows the needs 
of a country better than we foreigners do, and it 
knows the ability of its own people to put ideals into 
action.” 

The value of new teaching methods had to be 
demonstrated. When he first arrived, Wilson dis- 
covered that Cha Choeng Sao’s schools had no text- 
books. Learning had always been a painful process 
of memorization. The youngsters used to fill two 
a notebooks a month by copying from the black- 

rd. 

Today, all that is gone. There now are bright, 


well-illustrated textbooks. And there are practical 
models. Geography, for instance, comes to life in 
sand trays where the children follow the voyage of 
a ship moving Thailand’s teak-wood to England and 
then returning half-way around the world with a 
load of steel. Elementry science has become a wonder- 
world, with aquariums, animal exhibits, and a mass 
of simple scientific apparatus made from objects no 
more complicated than worn-out light bulbs, shaving 
mirrors, and fruit jars. 

Health, too, has been brought into the classroom. 
Four thousand children have been inoculated against 
typhoid and typhus, the old communal drinking cup 
has disappeared, and hygiene has become a school 
subject. 

There is also a modern trade school in town now, 
with a full range of power-driven equipment and 
with its own generating plant. In two nearby country 
villages, special schools have been opened where 
youngsters receive a practical education in agriculture, 
along with their regular lessons. 

And most important of all, Thai teachers are 
learning from this experiment in practical education. 
Throughout the province, schools close every Wednes- 
day afternoon so that their teachers can come to Cha 
Choeng Sao and study the new methods. In another 
three years, the project will cover the entire province. 
Then it will be up to Thailand to decide whether to 
adopt it on a nation-wide basis. 

Thomas Wilson has now returned to New Zealand. 
But the work he helped start goes on under Kendric 
Marshall, who heads a six-man international team 
sent in by UNESCO and two other UN Agencies. 
Several American specialists also are cooperating, as 
are fifteen Thais. Everyone lives on the spot. 

For, as Thomas Wilson once put it, “We need 
first lieutenants and sergeant majors in this work, not 
brass hats and red braid. Any man who isn’t dirtying 
his hands is not doing a good job.”"—UNESCO 
World Review, September 13, 1952. 


The continued interest of the United States in the 
restoration of educational opportunities in West Ger- 
many was well illustrated July 24 when the corner- 
stone was laid for a combination library-lecture hall 
at Berlin’s Free University. In the words of Samuel 
Reber, acting United States High Commissioner, the 
new structure “will advance the university's struggle 
in behalf of universal truth and universal freedom to 
learn.” 

The new building was made possible by a grant 
of $1,309,500 by the Ford Foundation of the United 
States. It will have an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 1300 and four smaller rooms available 
for university lectures. The library will contain ap- 
proximately 750,000 volumes, about 75,000 of which 
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have been secured through the “Books for Freedom” 
campaign, sponsored in the United States by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, and 
through private purchases and grants. 

The Free University of Berlin, now four years old, 
has also received books through grants by the Doris 
Duke Foundation of New York, and the Rockefeller 


Foundation. 


On July 18, the benefits of the Fulbright Act, 
under which the United States has worked out plans 
with more than twenty countries for the exchange of 
students and teachers, was extended to Germany. 
Signed in Bonn by John J. McCloy, then United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, and Konrad 
Adenauer, German Federal Chancellor, the agree- 
ment provides the equivalent of one million dollars 
a year for five years to finance the exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers. Financial support for the Ful- 
bright Act is secured through foreign currencies and 
credits realized from the sale of surplus United 
States property shipped abroad during the World 
War. It is expected that between four and five hun- 
dred Germans and Americans will participate. 


Will a better school program develop when teach- 
ers and administrators share in the planning and 
functioning of the program? Can such joint planning 
and functioning happen? 

Dr. Robert C. Hammock of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Alabama, writing in the Septem- 
ber, 1952 issue of the Alabama School Journal reports 
that the Alabama Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development studied these and other 
related questions at its meeting held at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in the spring of 1952. The 
participating group, made up of classroom teachers, 
principals, superintendents, college students, and col- 
lege faculty members, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Hammock, agreed upon the following principles 
and techniques for answering the two questions at the 
head of this item: 


A. There are many ways in which the leader of the 
school may develop the kind of leadership which makes 
him a real leader: 

1. He must recognize achievement in others, staying 
in the background and constantly encouraging leader- 
ship in others. 

2. He must evaluate constantly the resources of the 
community and help teachers to recognize the use of 
these resources. 

3. The principal is the head of the school and, to 
be successful, he must delegate responsibilities to vari- 
ous members of the group. 

4. The principal must share the results of such 
delegating—he should not claim sole credit for suc- 
cess or shirk his share of the blame for failure. 


5. In the delegation of responsibilities, the democratic 
Way means to study the staff and assign responsibilities 
appropriate to the needs and abilities of the individual 
teacher, including all teachers. 

6. The leader begins in a small way by giving teach. 
ers opportunities to participate in small committees of 
groups working on small problems. 

7. The leader gives teachers a sense of security by 
giving full consideration to their proposals, by letting 
them experiment, by encouraging trying out their plans, 

B. Other guides in the sharing of responsibilities: 

1. In-service education programs succeed in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they provide opportunities 
for teachers to work on problems which really concern 
them in ¢heir work in their school. 

2. In-service experiences should be organized and 
administered in such a way that the principal will 
understand that his chief function in a school is to give 
leadership in improving the content of the curriculum 
and the quality of instruction. 

3. The better the quality of instruction provided by 
the teacher, the less the principal is burdened by 
details of administration; for example, cheating, vanda- 
lism, and other disciplinary problems will be lessened 
considerably as the quality of teaching improves. 

4. Inexperienced teachers need particular help: assign 
an experienced teacher to help the new teacher get 
oriented to the complex job of good teaching. 

5. A school system or an individual school can move 
no farther than the level of the leader’s philosophy; the 
rate at which the leader’s concepts of curriculum and 
instruction are developing is the rate that the indi- 
vidual teacher and the entire staff must follow—they 
can go no faster. 

Co-operative administration uses the leadership of 
the principal and other administrators where it can 
do the most good—it releases the abilities of the 
teachers to strengthen the program which the leader 
is unable to develop alone. School problems become, 
as they should become, problems of all, not problems 
of just one lonely administrator, and they are solved by 
all. Co-operative administration is the answer to the 
principal's eternal question, “How can I find the time 
to do what I am supposed to do?” It makes every bit 
of his leadership count where it will do the most good. 


Schools and colleges in the United States during 
the past two years have shown a growing interest in 
teaching about the United Nations according to a 
recent report by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. From kindergarten through college, expefi- 
ments have been conducted in developing methods 
and materials for providing good instruction on 
what the United Nations does, how it works, and 
what its achievements have been. 

Each year since 1946, the American Association 
for the United Nations has sponsored a United Na- 
tions Week with emphasis upon radio and television 
programs and local community activities involving 
civic, educational and religious groups. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has 
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urged a world-wide annual commemoration of Octo- 
ber 24, the anniversary date of the coming into 
force of the United Nations. The committee ap- 
pointed to promote the recognition of the day was 
chairmaned in 1950 by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
in 1951 by William W. Waymack. In 1951, the com- 
mittee distributed 1,300,000 pieces of mail having to 
do with U. N. Day. 

A Twin Valley School, Shasta County, California 
reported last year: 

“We are a group of rural school children, nine in 
number. We are thirty-five miles from a town of any 
size but we are trying to do our share. . . . We invited 
the community and another rural school to visit us on 
October 24. We made up our own pledge. We 
clasped hands in brotherhood while we said the 
pledge. There are ten nationalities in our school so 
each one clasped his hand with someone of another 
nationality. This is our pledge: 

“We the people of the United Nations, hereby 
pledge our loyalty to all peace-loving people. We 
pledge our eyes to see the likeness of mankind. We 
pledge our hearts toward understanding the brother- 
hood of man. We pledge our very lives toward peace 
for all.’ 

“We aren’t very large but we think if everyone 
tries to help the people near him to understand about 
other people being like us that some day everyone 
may have understanding. We are going to lend our 
United Nations flag whenever it is needed. The 
newspaper at Redding (our County Seat) said it was 
the only one in the county. 

“We hope our report will help other little schools 
like ours. There is always something everyone can do.” 

From 1926 to 1944 the American Association for 
the United Nations sponsored a Student Contest 
concentrated on the League of Nations. Since 1944 
the contest has dealt with the UN area of studies. 
In 1951, 2,652 schools from every state in the 
United States as well as Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Canal Zone participated in the program, the second 
largest number since the project was launched. Re- 
ports from teachers show that preparation for the 
contests has involved classroom instruction, extra- 
cutticular activities, round table discussions, radio 
talks, school assembly programs, and community 
forums. When the school boys and girls in a com- 
munity become interested in the program of the 
UN, it naturally follows that their parents and 
friends share this interest. 

The Chancellor of the University of the State of 
New York has said, “One of the primary concerns 
of the Board of Regents is to find ways by which 
our teachers carry out their responsibility of building 
American ideals and international understanding.” 


In keeping with this sentiment, in 1951, examina- 
tions set by the New York State Board of Regents 
in two compulsory high school history courses con- 
tained questions devoted to the UN. 

The University of Oregon, in cooperation with the 
Oregon Education Association, sponsors each year 
a study of the UN in the high schools of the state. 
It distributes a bulletin promoting the Oregon High 
School International Relations League and sends to 
high schools various discussion guides on topics re- 
lated to UN. 

Much is also being done by schools of higher edu- 
cation. Two surveys of college activities were pub- 
lished in 1951. The first was a report of the American 
Political Science Association's Committee for the 
Advancement of Teaching entitled, Goals for Political 
Science. One chapter, “Teaching International Rela- 
tions,”’ describes briefly some of the most outstanding 
programs in this field both at the graduate and the 
undergraduate levels. The second publication, Uni- 
versities and World Affairs by Howard E. Wilson 
gives the results of a survey carried on in 1950-51 
to find out what the Universities of Denver, Michi- 
gan, Pittsburgh; Columbia, Colgate, and Yale Uni- 
versities, Trenton State Teachers College, and Vassar 
College were doing in the field of international rela- 
tions. The conclusions of the study were: 


1. Education about international relations is not 
the concern alone of specialists in that field; every 
discipline and every aspect of university life is involved. 

2. Significant developments are taking place in in- 
struction, research, institutional living, and off-campus 
services in education for international understanding. 

Teaching about the United Nation in the Schools 
and Colleges of the United States in 1950-51, the bul- 
letin referred to at the beginning of this item, contains 
other interesting data on this important phase of inter- 
national relations. 


A joint conference of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce Committee on Education and repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators was held September 5, 1952, in Chicago. 

Among the problems considered were: How can 
business help educators to create the community cli- 
mate needed for curriculum changes? What can be 
done to alert the businessman to the need for school 
improvement and to bring the community into active 
support ? 

The U. S. Chamber desires to be of genuine help 
in dealing with local and state problems, concerns, 
and needs of the school administrator and the public 
school system. 


“Democracy needs more free speech, for even the 
speech of foolish people is valuable if it serves to 
guarantee the right of the wise to talk.” 











HELP WANTED 


Large national enterprise needs partners prepared to invest their 
time and thought. This enterprise operates nationwide with 
One Million Employees serving 30 Million Clients. 


Product Essential to National Security 


Plans ready now for needed expansion of plant and moderniza- 
tion of program. Partners share fully in control of enterprise. 


No silent partners wanted. 


Generous Compensation and 


Guaranteed Dividends 


payable on demand in currency of United States freedom and 
progress. For details apply to your nearest School Board Office, 


Parent-Teacher Association, or Citizens Committee. 


ACT NOW! 


Tomorrow May Be Too Late 


Adapted from the address of William G. Carr at the Educational Conference 
observing his inauguration as Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, October 12-13, 1952. 




















Is There a Future Teacher in 
Your Classroom? 


Identify! 


Inspire! 


Recruit! 


PDK LEADS THE WAY 


What Is My Score? 


Have I spoken encouragingly of 
the teaching profession to one or 
more of my students? 


» aes 


Have I acquainted their parents 
with the opportunities available in 
the teaching profession? 


Ya. £2" 


Have I been successful in arousing 
enthusiasm among my professional 
co-workers in selective teacher re- 
cruitment? 


Ya... Na 


Have I stimulated local organiza- 
tions to take action on this prob- 
lem? 


>, ee 


What Is My Chapter'’s Score? 


Have we an active chapter com- 
mittee on the selective recruitment 
of teachers? 


Yes No 





Have we included a meeting on 
this topic in our program for this 
year? 

Yes No 





Have we initiated a program of co- 
operative action with other groups 
that should be interested in this 


problem? 
Yes No 





Have we developed and publicized 
a speakers’ bureau to present this 
problem to lay groups? 


Yes No 





The Phi Delta Kappa Commission for the Selective Recruitment of Teachers 











The Public School and the 


American Heritage 


A Statement of Policy Prepared by the NEA Commission to Defend Democracy 
Through Education 


oe RICHEST treasure of our American heri- 
tage is the democratic aspiration. Deep within 
this heritage lies our commitment to public edu- 
cation, a commitment which has grown con- 
stantly stronger with the years. We believe that 
our public schools are our chief and most effective 
means of making this democratic aspiration fully 
meaningful in the lives of succeeding generations. 

The public school can meet its responsibility 
effectively only if it considers the diversity of 
interest and experience which characterizes the 
communities of our land. To bar from the school 
any sincere and honest view is to deny the es- 
sence of the democratic aspiration; to give priority 
to a single exclusive system of beliefs would like- 
wise deny the essence of this aspiration. 

The success with which the public school does 
its job depends upon the interest, support, and 
participation of all the citizens of every Ameri- 
can community. But more than this, it depends 
upon their understanding of those educational 
principles and practices without which the demo- 
cratic aspiration cannot survive. All who are en- 
gaged in the work of American public education 
must be free to pursue such principles and prac- 
tices. 

THEY Must BE FREE— 


To Provide Learning Situations which exem- 
plify democracy at its best. 

Young people are entitled to be respected as 
individuals, respected for what they are and what 
they may become. 

Young people, to the extent of their growth 
and ability, are entitled to deal with the condi- 
tions and problems of their times. 

Young people are entitled to such knowledge 
and experience as are appropriate to the nature 
of the problems under study. 

Young people should learn that all ideas 
thoughtfully expressed are entitled to thought- 
ful consideration. 

Young people are entitled to the opportunity 
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to develop the habits of critical thought which 
democratic society requires. 

Young people are entitled to build their own 
beliefs on the basis of the facts, theories, forces 
and experiences which affect the judgments of 
citizens on contemporary issues. 

To Practice as Individuals in constructive citi- 
zenship and democratic practices. 

Teachers and administrators must show faith 
in the cooperative analysis and solution of com- 
mon problems of youth and adults. 

Teachers and administrators must encourage 
young people to locate, use, and evaluate relevant 
materials of instruction as they identify and ana 
lyze significant contemporary problems and form 
judgments about them. However, they must not 
direct or compel any particular judgments. 

Teachers and administrators must protec 
young people from those groups which would 
limit freedom to learn and to know. 

Teachers and administrators must accept their 
responsibility to treat ideas, issues, groups and 
individuals with fairness. 

Teachers and administrators have an obligation 
to assume all of the rights and responsibilities 
which are the prerogatives of their fellow citizens. 

Teachers and administrators must accept the 
responsibility of working with their fellow citi 
zenry toward wider understanding and acceptance 
of the role of the public school in the American 
community. 

America stands before the world dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created free 
and equal. Each citizen has the privilege, and 
the obligation, of sharing this aspiration with 
others. The educational profession has the moral 
obligation of helping young people to grow 
steadily in their ability to understand the demo 
cratic aspiration and to contribute to its enrich 
ment. 

The educational profession stands firm in de 
votion to its main task—the development of free 
men. 
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Keeping Public Education Free 


ee 
unusual special issue of June 28. Some 


of the country’s leading scholars and thinkers 
have contributed significant papers to this sym- 
posium. Authors include Zechariah Chaffee, Mat- 
thew Josephson, Vern Countryman and H. H. 
Wilson. Titles of the papers are: “Spies Into 
Heroes,” “The Battle of the Books,”’ ‘“The Bigots 
and the Professionals,” and “Academic Freedom 
and American Society.” The picture outlined is 
not encouraging, but it is certainly thought-pro- 
voking. 

Education Digest editors were quick to spot 
Goodwin Watson's article, ‘“The Public Schools 
Retreat From Freedom,” which was given a 
prominent place in the Nation’s symposium. The 
summary of Watson's article takes up the open- 
ing pages of Education Digest for September, and 
provides a succinct statement on the nature of 
the attacks confronting free public education. 


FALL OPENER 


A refreshing Fall find came by way of McCall’s 
Magazine, which opened the season with a most 
sympathetic account of modern education. An 
article, “Save Our Schools,” by John Bainbridge, 
appearing in the September number, pointed out 
that our public schools are plagued not only by 
crucial shortages of funds and teachers but also 
by subversive attacks on the teachers’ right to 
freedom of speech. The October number featured 
a second article, also by John Bainbridge, en- 
titled, ““Danger’s Ahead in the Public Schools.” 
In this article, the author points up some of the 
basic problems involved in keeping public edu- 
cation free, and after describing briefly the story 
of Scarsdale, he indicates how an aroused citizenry 
can rout the enemies of free public education. 
Both articles provide excellent reading. 


Our PARENT FRIENDS 


September’s National Parent-Teacher, official 
organ of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers carried a valuable discussion by Earl A. 
Hanson, Superintendent of Schools at Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, entitled, “Is Yours A Good 
School?” The author takes the reader into his 
confidence by stating in homely fashion that no 
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OW FREE IS FREE?” asks the Nation in an * Prepared by I. David Satlow on behalf of 
the Commission for Free Public Education. 


automobile manufacturer of 1952 would follow 
the blue print of 1920; that no physician would 
be very popular if he ignored the tremendous 
advances of the past twenty-five years. In sim- 
ilar fashion, a community should not be con- 
tent to furnish a 1920 education for the children 
of 1952. The vast strides made in the science of 
education should be made available to all children. 

After comparing results on a ninth-grade test 
given to several generations of attendants at pub- 
lic school, the author enumerates eight criteria 
for judging schools. Incidentally, the word, 
criteria, appears nowhere in this article; instead, 
the author refers to Marks of Excellence. The 
criteria are then followed by a discussion of “How 
to Make Good Schools Better.” 


Worip VIEW 


Unesco has become the target of critics of pub- 
lic education. Ironically enough, Unesco, which is 
under attack by Soviet Russia and its satellites, is 
being condemned by super-patriots on grounds 
that it is communistic. As far back as June 29, 
New York Times Education Editor Benjamin Fine 
took occasion to refer to some of the enemies 
of Unesco as super-patriotic organizations waging 
an extensive campaign for “thought control” 
through intensified activity in the direction of 
increased censorship of textbooks. The bug has 
hit the South and the West: High schools of 
Houston and Los Angeles have been forced to 
suspend participation in the annual essay con- 
test of the American Association for United Na- 
tions. Pawtucket, Rhode Island, suspended the 
club, “Unesco Thinkers,” on the ground that 
Unesco was suspected of having atheistic and 
communistic leanings. : 

In commenting about the current educational 
climate, Dorothy B. Robbins, Education Director 
of the American Association for United Na- 
tions, had this to say: “Opposition to teaching 
about United Nations, Unesco, and other spe- 
cialized agencies is founded on misinformation, 
fear and prejudice.” Toward meeting this prob- 
lem the International Relations Committee of 
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the American Association of University Women 
is preparing a kit on United Nations and Unesco, 
for use in combating attacks. The job is not a 
simple one by any means, since the propaganda 
barrage has been most effective. One index of 
the success the attackers have met with is the 
resolution adopted last summer at the Fifty-Third 
National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars denouncing Unesco for planning “‘corrup- 
tion of the American children’s minds” and “de- 
struction of our public schools by indoctrinating”’ 
teachers and children “with ideas that their first 
loyalty is to a world government, and that they 
must think of themselves as world citizens.” 


THE TEACHER’S SALARY 
(Concluded from Page 66) 


factors related to teachers’ salaries which merit 
consideration. 

1. There is sufficient evidence to indicate that 
teachers are underpaid but further study will be 
required before a definite quantitative statement 
can be made. Whether inadequate salaries is in 
fact the major cause for our present teacher short- 
age may be open to question. It does appear like- 
ly, however, since education has not matched 
other fields in paying for the qualities of per- 
sonality and preparation which it demands. 

2. It is impossible to draw accurate interna- 
tional comparisons when the amount of prepara- 
tion required and the financing of that prepara- 
tion vary so considerably from country to coun- 
try. The extent to which higher salaries are justi- 
fied on the basis of expense of pre-service train- 
ing needs study. There are programs in the United 
States which, by underwriting some of this ex- 
pense, are in effect making an attempt to offset 
low salary levels somewhat. The desirability and 
success of this procedure should be analyzed. 

3. A matter of vital importance is the inferior 
position, both social and economic, typically ac- 
corded the elementary school teacher. In many 
countries elementary and secondary school teach- 
ing are considered two separate and distinct pro- 
fessions. Whether local conditions and philoso- 
phy justify this thinking is not an issue here. The 
fact remains, however, that as long as elementary 
school teachers are less well compensated, those 
who do elect teaching as a career are unlikely to 
prepare for elementary positions. And it is here 


we have the most critical shortage of personnel, 

4. Finally, there is needed a basic study, con- 
ducted by the profession and government repre. 
sentatives working together, to develop a sound 
philosophy with regard to teachers’ salaries. In. 
dependently, each group is interested in improv. 
ing the status of teachers but to date too little has 
been accomplished by either. A meeting of these 
groups could well result in a workable program 
for improving the teachers’ economic position and 
for relieving the shortage of personnel. 

One of the most critical problems facing edu. 
cation all over the world today is the shortage of 
qualified teachers. Evidence seems to indicate that 
inadequate salaries is one if not the major reason 
for this situation. Whether or not action to relieve 
this condition will be forthcoming remains to be 
seen. There are many problems which must be 
solved. Educators must accept the challenge to 
leadership in making the profession sufficiently 
attractive, both economically and in other respects, 
to insure a continuous supply of recruits. 


A.A.S.A. LUNCHEON 


The annual luncheon provided by Phi Delta Kappa 
in conjunction with the meeting of the A.A.S.A. will 
be at the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City on Monday 
(not Tuesday) noon, February 16, 1953. Date your 
calendar now. The speaker will be Dr. Chris De 
Young and his topic will be ‘One Educational 
World.” 

The change from the traditional Tuesday luncheon 
has become necessary because of the many conflicting 
luncheons on that day. Monday, February 16, is the 
day. 

YOuR MEMBERSHIP 


Do you have $100.00 to apply on a life member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa? Why not secure a life 
membership now so you can forget all about the 
annual dues? It is a good investment for you and 
for Phi Delta Kappa. Write for further particulars. 
You may simply remit direct to the Homewood office, 
if you prefer the simple way. 

Have you been officially retired from full-time 
service in the field of education? Have you reached 
the age of 65? Do you have a record of at least ten 
consecutive years of good standing as of this date? 
If the answer to these questions is ‘‘yes,’’ then you 
will find Phi Delta Kappa ready to receive yout 
application for Emeritus Membership. Write yout 
chapter or the Homewood office for application blank. 





FRR ERS AR 


Among Our Chapters 


Reported by FLOYD T. GOODIER 


Amos J. Snider, of the University of Missouri, is 
uoted in the summer issue of the Gamma Campus 
Chapter Newsletter as follows: 

“If the Mayor of your town came to you, a pro- 
fessional schoolman, and said, ‘Our firemen and 
policemen are persons who have been employed from 
other jobs and about all they know about their new 
work is what they have picked up by trial and error. 
Can you provide a training program for those two 
groups of city employees?’ What would you say or 
do? Or, if the editor of your local paper who employs 
many part-time rural correspondents requested a 
practical training program in Journalism for these 
housewives who provide so much of the local com- 
munity news, are you prepared in any way to serve 
him? You—who furnish the educational leadership 
in your community! 

“We recognize that these and many other educa- 
tional demands require resources far beyond those 
available to most school systems, yet if we as school 
administrators want to continue to feel that we must 
be concerned about all aspects of education offered 
in our communities we must be in a position to pre- 
sen‘ positive educational programs which answer the 
neecs and requests of our local society. If you are 
confronted with this type of request or any other 
which appears beyond your financial ability to pro- 
vide, cal! on the University of Missouri Adult Edu- 
cation and Extension Service for assistance.” 


“Looking to the horizon of his world for a goal 
worthy of his endeavor, an ambitious youth saw no 
goals. In that segment of his life which lay within 
his vision, he saw no great, gaping spaces which 
yawned for a man of deed to come and fill. He saw 
no mighty rivers to span. He saw no unexplored 
fegions to conquer. He saw no ravenous monsters to 
challenge his prowess. He saw only people, little 
people, who blocked his view. 

“So the youth stood aloof. Frustrated and despond- 
ent, he sought a sage to whom he made his confession. 
1 want to do big things—great things!’ he said, 
trembling with passionate zeal, ‘but I can see and 
think only of little things—the comings and goings of 
the lives of little people. I am surrounded by little- 
ness. Tell me how to train my vision so I can see 
great purpose in the offing.’ 

“The old philosopher smiled an indulgent smile. 
‘Continue to see little things, young man,’ he said. 
Observe them diligently; fill your soul with their 
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littleness, and out of your earnest concern will grow 
the mighty things which you desire.’ "—Delta News- 
letter, 1952, Number 7. 


What have you learned after a year with Zeta 
Chapter? The faculty sponsor, Proctor Thomson, 
replies: 

“The officers and the members have carried out a 
vigorous and sustained program of activities during 
the past year and have formulated a sound and 
effective policy for future progress. Looking back 
over the accomplishments of the year, I believe that 
the chief function the fraternity performs within the 
Department of Education is to bring together, in 
intellectual comradeship, scholars from the various 
and separate sub-areas of education to consider the 
broad problems which face the discipline as a whole. 
it is inevitable, though still regrettable, that once 
work has been completed on what we now label 
‘the general field,’ specialists in curriculum, adminis- 
tration, tests and measurements, etc., will have little 
in common within the formal structure of the Depart- 
ment, and singularly little acquaintanceship with one 
another as individuals. Phi Delta Kappa makes a real 
and significant attempt to bridge the gap.” 


As he relinquished the duties of faculty sponsor of 
the Alpha Gamma Campus Chapter, S. V. Martorana 
paid the following tribute to the chapter: 

“Alpha Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa has 
become a tradition in the School of Education of the 
State College of Washington. Through the years 
since the inauguration of the chapter in 1922 there 
have accumulated many associations to Phi Delta 
Kappa and the activity of its membership. The usual 
accomplishments of chapter meetings, discussions of 
research, and publishing of the chapter newsletter 
have drawn their -due share of attention. More 
significant by far, however, are the less publicized 
achievements of the chapter. More than a few per- 
sons have been helped toward successful attainment 
of their college degree by an Alpha Gamma, Phi 
Delta Kappa scholarship, or a loan from the chapter 
student loan fund. A number of foreign students 
who have been invited into the chapter and made 
members are certain to be the best of ambassadors of 
good will toward American education when they 
return to their native lands. But most significant of 
all, certainly, is the atmosphere of sincerity, enthu- 
siasm, and drive for a truly professional bearing and 
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spirit for “men in education” which the chapter has 
increasingly developed through the years in the 
School of Education of the State College of Wash- 
ington. Surely this spirit and zeal has carried over 
and into the field positions and activity of these 
who have graduated and entered the profession. This 
is the greatest accomplishment of the chapter.” 


In the present activity aimed at improving State 
Teachers Colleges of Massachusetts, Iota Chapter 
may take justifiable pride in the part played by 
Brothers John P. Tilton of Tufts College, Cyril G. 
Sargent of the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, and Simeon J. Domas of the Massachusetts 
School Building Assistance Commission. 

As consultants to the Massachusetts ‘““Baby Hoover 
Committee” Dean Tilton and Professor Sargent made 
an unbiased, objective report on the State Teachers 
College situation in the Bay State. This Fact-finding 
report revealed some strengths and certain weaknesses 
which had to be remedied if teacher training in the 
state was to be properly carried on. The report of 
January, 1951 made it clear that (1) There was a 
serious inequality of opportunity for students at the 
different State Teachers Colleges. Certain of the col- 
leges were markedly deficient in housing, laboratory, 
or library facilities, and “most of them were crowded 
beyond capacity.” (2) The separate colleges were 
laboring under a rigid and uncoordinated system of 
budgetary control. (3) There was a lack of equitable, 
consistent policy (including tenure privileges and 
opportunity for promotion) toward the faculty. (4) 
There was a need for more supervision by the State 
Department of Education, inadequately staffed with 
a single Division of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation and Teacher Colleges —The Mountain, News- 
letter of the Iota Campus Chapter. 


Have you ever put in writing your personal edu- 
cational creed? If so, you will want to check it with 
the following credo of Frederick Pike Haas found 
in the Newsletter of the Alpha Eta Campus Chapter: 

“My educational creed is to inspire children with 
the love of God, love of country, love of liberty, 
love of truth, and love of others and then give them 
the tools by which they can hold on to these things.” 

Haas developed the thought of the creed in these 
words: 

“Those who have worthwhile convictions inspire 
others toward the same ideals by their thoughts, 
words, and actions. The deep-rooted faith expressed 
by ‘In God We Trust’ transmitted to children will 
be a bulwark against Communism. 

“We should inspire our children to cherish not 
only our democratic form of government but our 
country for its opportunities, its beauty and grandeur, 


and its kindly people. They must be made to fegl 
the force of the heroism and sacrifices our 
have made to establish and defend liberty. 
“Children, who are quick to detect insinceri 
look to us for truth. We must keep well-informed 
and fair-minded so that by following our example ~ 
the children can become critical of hypocrisy and 
propaganda. No greater inheritance can be 
on than the Golden Rule. All simple philosophies of 
mankind reduce to ‘Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.’ J 
“All our studies are not an end in themselves but” 
are tools for holding on to our heritage. Our desig” 
is to equip children with the best and most useful 
tools and develop skill in their use for worthy lives.” 


According to Dean William A. Brownell of the 
University of California, there are no simple, ready. 
made solutions to problems in education. Speaking — 
at an evening dinner session of the U.C.L.A. School 
Executives’ Conference, sponsored by the Epsilon © 
Field Chapter, Dean Brownell discussed the topic” 
“What Is Your Educational Philosophy?” He in 
sisted that school men should have a positive, optimis- 
tic philosophy and proposed the following “check” ” 
questions : , 

1. Do you believe whole heartedly in the impor” 
tance of the individual, and act in accordance with 
that belief? 

2. Do you believe in the improvability of man? 

3. Do you believe in the ultimate victory of good 
over evil? 

4. Do you believe that the good life is its own 
reward ? 

The speaker concluded that if a person believes in” 
spiritual and moral values, he should exemplify those ~ 
values in his life. 

The program of the Epsilon Field Chapter for 
1952-53 will stress the work of the four fraternity 
commissions and include three joint chapter meetings. 


Check Your Address Label 


IS IT GREEN? 
IS IT CORRECT? 


If it is printed in green, your current year dues 
had not been received by the fraternity office if 
Homewood when the mailing list was prepared ; 
Your subscription to THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN will 
expire with the December issue, and, if dues are not 
received before December 1, you may not receive 
the January issue. Remit to your chapter now! Se 
officer list on the back cover of this issue of the” 
magazine. ’ 
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